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M. M. BALLOU, { wine STREET. 


“A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL.” 

Such is the title of the beautiful and expressive 
design drawn for us by Billings, engraved by 
Pierce, and executed in the best style of both 
artists, which forms the initial engraving of this, 
our first number of the new volume of the “ Pic- 
torial.” A prominent feature in the picture, in 
which allegory and fact are happily combined, is 
a graceful sketch of Boston Common, with the 
State House and the old elm tree, so dear to 
every Bostonian. In the foreground a fine two- 
horse sleigh is dashing along in gay style, boys 
are snow-balling and sledding, ladies and gentle- 
men promenading. The shadow in this sunny 
picture, is the figure of the poor woman with the 
children crossing the street, typical of the penury 
which exists in every city, and calls into activity 
the warm sympathies and kindly charities of the 
benevolent and beneficent. Surmounting the 
landscape, is old Time, reclining on a dial which 
marks the progress of the hours, and bears the 
warning notes, “Time flies.” A beaatiful fe- 
male is inscribing, with a light hand, the figures 
representing the incoming year. On either hand 
are allegorical figures representing Agriculture 
and Labor, with the mottoes, “Prosperity,” 
“Peace,” and “Universal Good Will.” The 
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grace and purity of this design stamp it as one of 
the finest from the pencil of Billings we have 
ever published. In commencing another twelve- 
month, we most cordially wish a “Happy New 
Year” to our host of old friends, and to the 
many new ones who have rallied to our support, 
and given a fresh impulse to the spirit with which 
we continue our labors for the amusement and 
instruction of the public. Oars is no new enter- 
prise, it is true, but a permanent institution, 
placed on an enduring basis by liberal patronage. 
We have been steadily and surely advancing 
since we commenced our publication—a result 
owing to the fact that we have concentrated all 
our energies and our means upon the paper 
itself, preferring to make that worthy of sup- 
port and to speak for itself, instead of telling 
the public through flaming announcements, what 
we would do, or have done. In the interest of 
our patrons, we have preferred to spend our 
money on our pages, and not outside of them. 
The present number may be taken as some indi- 
cation of what our course will be for 1859, 
though our motto is “ Excelsior,” and we mean 
that every fresh achievement shall be a stepping- 
stone to something higher. As we have else- 
where mentioned, we have secured the services 
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of some of the best designers and engravers in 
the country, who will furnish us with excellent 
pictures throughout the year. We have, more- 
over, made such arrangements with correspond- 
ents, photographers and artists in foreign coun- 
tries, to supply us with faithfal descriptions and 
views of important cities, striking landscapes, 
ete., that we shall be enabled to present what- 
ever is most striking in the material world, and 
most interesting in its social aspects and prog- 
ress. So much for the illustrated portion of our 
work. But our readers are well aware that pic- 
tures, though a prominent, are not an exclusive 
feature of our design. The size and type of our 
journal, enable us to devote a large share to lit- 
erature. In this branch, we have enlisted the 
services of some of the best and most popular 
writers of the day, and are continually adding to 
our list of contributors. Among our new re- 
cruits we refer with pleasure to Walter Clarence, 
Esq., long connected with “ Dickens’s House- 
hold Words,” and one of its favorite writers. 
His sketches of adventures as a naval officer in 
various parts of the world, are much in the vein 
of Sala, the author of a “Journey Due North.” 
Our old favorite writers will continue to co-oper- 
ate with us, and the favorite feature of a portion 
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of a stirring novelette in each number, will be 
keptup. Occasionally these continued romances 
will be illustrated. Of the editorial portion of 
the “ Pictorial,” it does not become us to speak, 
except to say that we have extended its space, 
that we may impart more variety to it, and that 
we shall continue our labors more zealously thaa 
ever. This much we have felt compelled to say 
in justice to ourselves and our generous friends ; 
for the future the “ Pictorial” will tell its own 
story. Again we wish a “Happy New Year to 
All.” There is a strange link which binds the 
editor to his readers. Of the mary thousands we 
address, there are very few whose hands we ever 
grasp, with whose faces we can ever become 
familiar, the toned of whose voices may ever 
reach our ear. They are bodiless to us—we ad- 
dress. them, but it is only indirectly that they 
echo our thoughts. Yet we know them to be 
like ourselves, and subject to the vicissitudes of 
life. Many of them in the past year may have 
been summoned to strew flowers on the graves of 
the loved and lost—to them may the future bring 
consolation! Many of them, on the other hand, 
have added joys to be grateful for—to them con- 
tinued prosperity! To each and all may this ree- 
ord of our thoughts and labors, come as a friend. 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Sery of the French and Indian War. 


BY MRS, CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE PRESS-GANG. 


| A sricur fire diffused warmth and light 

through the neatly kept apartment of a cottage 

of the humbler sort, near the southern shore of 

the Tweed. A woman was sitting in front of 

the fire, busily employed in weaving a fisher- 

man’s net, several of which were suspended 

against the wall. Now and then she looked to- 

= wards a cradle, which, with its rich carvings, 

s rose-colored damask lining, and embroidered 

ee silk coverlet, seemed strangely out of place when 

compared with the clumsy chairs, and a few 

other articles of furniture disposed about the 

room. A boy a year old, and beautiful as a fa- 

bled Cupid, lay wrapped in rosy slumber in this 
luxurious bed. 

It was getting late, and the woman was about 
to Jay aside the unfinished net, when a man, ten 
or a dozen years younger than she was, entered. 

“Hamish Braxon,” said she, “ this is a late 
hour to callon such as I, who have to work for 
a living. In two minutes more the door would 
have been locked and the fire put out.” 

f. “It is rather late. But why do you worry 
yourself making nets? I don’t see any need of 
it, now you’ve got the rich Mr. Danbridge’s child 
to take care of. He pays you pretty liberally, I 
take it?” 

“Yes, liberally enough, but I want to earn all 
Ican, that I may lay up a little something. If 
my son returns safe from ‘sea, I mean that he 
shall stay at home a year, and get a little learn- 

& ing, so that he needn’t be obliged to sail before 

: the mast all his days. How is Mary this 

evening ?” 

“Better, I suppose you will say, than she has 
been. She’s dead.” 

“ Yes, I do say she is better; for she’s beyond 
the reach of your neglect and cruel treatment.” 

“I never pretended, as you do, to be tender- 
: hearted. Yet with all your pretensions, I sup- 
3 pose you will refuse to grant her last request.” 
* “ What was it? Yet why need I ask? Don’t 
i I know that her last care would be for her child ? 

: She wished me to take charge of it.” 

“Yes, that was her wish; but I suppose it 
wont do for the boy of a poor man like me, who 
earns his bread by performing the drudgery of a 
domestic tutor, to be warmed by the same fire as 
Mr. Danbridge’s son. I don’t see how he came 

ai to think of giving him into the care of a poor 

fisherman's widow.” 

“What Mr. Danbridge wants, is to have his 
motherless child well treated, and he knew that 
I could be trusted.” 

“Well, what do you say? Will you take my 
boy or not ?” 

“ Yes, I will take him, and treat him as well 
as Percy Danbridge. I can’t rock him in.so fine 
a cradle; but he shall have the one my own 
Walter was rocked in, and if he prove to be as 
good as he is, you can ask nothing better for 
him.” 

“It is settled then. I will bring him to-mor- 
row evening, if I can find a boat to cross the 
river in.” 

“ What is his name? Hamish?” 

“No; Robert. .I didn’t choose to give him 
such a heathenish sounding name as my parents 
gave me.” 

Braxon satin a musing attitude a number of 
minutes; and then looking up suddenly, asked 

c Mrs. Cline when she expected her son home. 

os “Tam looking for him every day,” was her 

answer. 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Twenty.” 

This answer, for some reason, appeared to 
please him. A smile which had something evil 
in it, passed over his countenance as he rose to 
go. He had already raised the door latch, when 
he stopped and looked round. 

“ What’s the name of the ship your son sailed 
in ?” he asked. 

“The Cornucopia.” 

“A merchant ship ?” 

“Yes.” 

He then bid her good night, and withdrew. 


every Momentexpeeting 


as Mrs. @line was 
xon with his child, 
some one knocked‘at the outer door. On open- 
ing it, she found that it was Mr. Danbridge. 
Ever since the loss of his wife, he had been 
thinking of emigrating to America, with the 
view of making that country his-home. An op- 
portanity of going thither with several of his ae- 
quaintances had unexpectedly presented itself, 
and he had called for the purpose of speaking 
with her concerning his child. 

“Shall yomtake him with you ?” she inquired. 

“I think not,” he replied, “unless you will 
consent to goand take charge of him.” 

This she could not think of doing, on account 
of her son; and when he left, it was with the 
understanding that his little son should, for at 
least a few months, when the weather would be 
warmer and pleasanter, remain in her care. 


The: following evenin 


In a minute after Mr. Danbridge was gone, } 


Braxon came with his child. 

“ His mother was my sister,” said Mrs. Cline, 
as she took him into her arms, “ and for that rea- 
son I have consented to undertake the care of 
him.” 

“T had as lief it would be on that account as 
any other; though I suspect it wouldn’t have 
much weight with you, if you didn’t expect to 
have pay for it. But we wont waste words about 
it. Mr. Danbridge has been here.” 

He has.” 

“To let you know that he has concluded to go 
to America ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“I’m glad he is going.” 

“Why are you glad?” 

“ Because he might have objected to your hav- 
ing another child to take care of, lest his should 
be neglected. Now, he need know nothing about 
it. If he should call, it will be easy for you to 
keep your nephew out of the way.” 

“IT shall do no such thing. I shall tell Mr. 
Danbridge all about it the first opportunity.” 

“The more fool you. Any news from your 
son yet ?” 

“ No.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, as Iam not quite ready 
for him yet,” muttered Braxon to himself, as he 
turned to go. 

“ Did you speak ?” asked Mrs, Cline. 

“I only said I should be glad to hear from 
him,” he replied. 

Soon after he left the cottage, he was joined 
by a man who appeared to be waiting for him, 
and they walked slowly away together. 

* You are certain,” said Braxon, “ that it was 
the Cornucopia that the Argo spoke with.” 

“ I 

“Then, according to what you told me, ’ftwill 
be in port some time to-morrow.” 

“There can be mo doubt of it,” replied his 
comrade, whose name was Finchley. 

“ Luck is on my side, then. Wat Cline, if he’s 
alive—and there isn’t much danger but that he 
is—will be certain to be here in seascn,” 

“I don’t see how his being here isto turn to 
your account.” 

“ Wait till the time comes and you’lisee.” 

They now parted, after having agreed to meet 
again for a certain purpose, which had been pre- 
viously discussed between them. 

A little after dark, the following evening, a 
sealed note was handed to Mrs. Cline. 

“It is from Mr. Danbridge,”’ said she to her- 
self, looking at the signature. 

It appeared to have been written in great 
haste, and it was with considerable difficulty that 
she read as follows : 


“T have been prevented from calling to-day, 
by being obliged to be absent on business. I am 
now aboard the ‘ Enterprise,’ in which I have 
taken passage for Virginia. Fortunately, I have 
found among the passengers, 2a woman who is 
willing, and in every respect competent, to take 
charge of my little son during the voyage, and 
having from the first, felt a great reluctance to 
leaving him behind, I have concluded to commit 
him to her care. I did not expect that the ‘ En- 
terprise would sail-so soon, and certain instruc- 
tions to be forwarded to my London agent are 
yet to prepare. This, much to my regret, will 
prevent me from accompanying the woman, who 
will call for the child in a carriage I shall cause 
to be provided for the se, in something like 
an hour, or perhaps a little less, after you receive 
this. In the meantime )ou will make the neces- 
sary preparation. 1 was obliged to send for him 
to-night, as the captain tells me they shall weigh 
anchor at early dawn.” 


For a few minutes Mrs. Cline was too much 
surprised and agitated to set about the task 
which had been enjoined. She could do nothing 
but walk the floor; for she had become co much 


attached to the beautifal and intelligent boy, that 
the thought of parting with him was extremely 
painful’; the more so, from having been led to 
expect that he was to remain with her. After a 
while she suceeeded in composing herself so far 
as to gather together liis-rich-clothing, which was 
soon packed ready for removal. She had barely 
time to finish, when she heard a carriage stop. 
The next minute a man put his head inside the 
door and asked if all was ready. The night 
was bitter cold, and having carefully folded a 
costly India shawl, which had belonged to the 
child’s mother, around his other wrappings, for- 
tunately without waking him, she inquired if the 
woman was in the carriage who was to take 
charge of him. 

“To be sure she is,” replied the man, who 
stood waiting. ‘‘ Here, let me have the little fel- 
low, and I’ll hand him to her.” 

“No, I shall carry him myself,” she replied. 

It had grown cloudy, and was so excessively 
dark that she in vain tried to obtain a sight of 
the woman’s face, underneath her deep hood. 
She withdrew her hands and arms from under 
the folds of a capacious cloak, and without say- 
ing a word, reached forward for the child. The 
man then closed the carriage door, and took his 
seat beside the driver. 

Mrs. Cline, as she turned away, experienced a 
strange foreboding of evil, for which she could 
not account. She did not speak, neither did she 
move a step from the spot when the carriage 
drove from the door, till the last faint sound of 
the wheels died away in the distance. 

“‘ There seems to be something strange about 
this, now that the child is gone,” she said, half 
aloud to herself, as she turned and slowly went 
into the house. “ Why did the woman sent for 
him appear as if she did not wish for me to see 
her, and why didn’t she speak? My mind mis- 
gives me.” 

She passed a restless night; but the joy of be- 
holding her son, who arrived early in the morn- 
ing, for a time dissipated the doubt and gloom 
which had filled her mind. 

He had improved in personal appearance since 
she saw him ; the rich crimson glowing through 
the brown, which the sea air and sunnier climes 
had planted on his cheeks, as well as his clear, 
bright eyes, speaking eloquently of cheerfulness 
and health. The day glided swifily away; for 
the sailor boy had much @ say of what he 
had seen in other lands. It was about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and the mother and son 
were sitting by the fire, when the door was ab- 
ruptly opened, and Hamish Braxon entcred. 

“ Walter Cline,” said he, hurriedly, “ come 
with me. The press-gang are in pursuit of ycu, 
and will shortly be here. I fell in with them and 
put them on a wrong beat, or:you would already 
be in their power.” 

The young man started up, alarmed and be- 
wildered, hardly comprehending the import of 
what Braxon had said. Mrs, Cline was more 
quickly aliveto the impending danger, and urged 
her son to hasten his departure. 

“Tt is so dark,” said Braxon, “that we can 
easily elude them, and I will'conduct you toa 
hiding place near at hand, where you will be 
perfectly secure.” 

Walter, who by this time was fully alive to the 
nature of the fate which threatened him, delayed 
only long enough to exhort his mother to keep 
up good courage till he could with safety return, 
and then followed Braxon, who stood waiting 
for him just outside the door. After an absence 
of about fifteen minutes, the latter returned. 

“ You are back soon,” said Mrs. Cline. “ Are 
you certain that Walter is safe?” 

“ That depends on you.” 

“ How can that be?” 

“T have certain conditions to propose, which 
you must accede to, or I will deliver him up to 
the press-gang. From that hour he will, in all 
probability, be the same to you as if he were 
dead.” 

“I know it. I hada brother once who was 


_ fourteen years on the sea, without ever once sct- 


ting his.foot on his native shore.” 

“A fate, which in your son’s ease, you have 
the power to avert.” 

“ How ? In what way? Tell me.” 

“That’s what I intend todo. You sent Mr. 
Danbridge’s child away lest night ?” 

“J did. It was in compliance with bis written 
orders.” 

“You did right; but remember that the world 
must believe that Mr. Danbridge’s son is here 
still.” 

“ TIow can the world believe it ?” 


“ Wontiit be as to call the child nowhy- 
ing asleep) im this, cradley Percy Danbridge as 
Robert Braxon ?” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand 

” 

“ Simply this. No one knows that my child 
is here except we two and your son. No one 
knows that Percy Danbridge was sent away last 
night but you and me, and two others, whose si- 
lence: has been bought. It was I who sent for 
the child, in Mit, Danbridge’s name.. He knows 
nothing about it.” 

“ But he will know it, if my life is spared long 
enough.” 

“You have got to take that back again, or I 
will point out to those in pursuit of him, your 
son’s hiding place. By consenting to what I re- 
quire, you will do no harm to the son of Mr. 
Danbridge, and will save to more than one a 
world of sorrow and trouble. Among others; 
Mr. Danbridge himself.” 

“‘ What you say is to me incomprehensible.” 

“Tt shall be made plain to you hereafter. 
There is no time for explanations now. The 
press-gang is almost at the door.” 

This was true. The trampling of their feet 
was plainly to be heard. 

What can I do?” said she, wringing her 
hands in an agony of doubt and terror. 

“ As I have told you.” 

“ Have pity on me.” 

“Words are useless. Things have already 
gone too far to suffer me to recede, even if I 
wished it. Give me the required promise, or you 
have seen your son for the last time.” 

“I must not. Do not ask me.” 

“ Be it so, then, and reap the reward of your 
obstinacy. Do you hear them? They are al- 
ready at the door. Ten minutes from this time, 
and the son yon are so prond of wi!l be delivered 
into their power.” 

At that moment the latch of the outer door 
was lifted, but it was suffered to fall again. They 
probably wished to confer longer among 
themselves. 

“ Have it all your own way, Hamish Braxon,” 
said the unhappy mother ; “only save him.” 

* You give the promise ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“That is well. Now sit down and appear 
calm. If they ask you if your son has come 
home from sea, tell them the truth.” 

The door was thrown open ere the words had 
left his lips, and a number of hard, resolute 
looking men, headed by a lieutenant, rushed into 
the room. A glance would have sufficed to 
show that no suffering, no entreaty, could cause 
them to swerve from what an arbitrary law had 
made their duly. 

“You are the man, I believe,” said the lieu- 
tenant, addressing Braxon, with a look and tone 
of severity, “ who sent us on a fool’s errand.” 

“T directed you to where I was told his sweet- 
heart lives, naturally supposing that as soon as 
supper was over, he would be attracted thither. 
You thought the same, I suspect, or you would 
have come here in the first place.” 

The man, without making any reply, turned to 
Mrs. Cline. 

“Is Walter Cline your son ?” he asked. 

“ He is,” she replied. 

“He came home early this morning, I’m 
informed.” = 

“ He did.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Let me tell you that quibbling and equivo- 
cating wont pass current with us. We are on 
the -king’s business, and mean to perform it 
faithfully.” 

He made a sign to his men, and they com- 
menced to search the house. It was a task easily 
accomplished. The attic and two or three clos- 
ets, to all of which there was ready access, were, 
as was soon apparent, the only places which 
could afford even temporary concealment, 

“ He isn’t far off, that is certain, according to 
the information we’ve received, and we shall take 
measures to guard against his escape from the 
neighborhood. So you see, ma’am,” pursued 
the lieutenant, again turning to Mrs. Cline, “ it’s 
no use to try to throw dust in oureyes. The 
longer he’s kept out of the way, the more trouble 
there’ll be for you and him, and all of us; but 
we shall be sure to find him at last.” 

“T have already told you,” said Mrs. Cline, 
“that I don’t know where my son is. That is 
the truth, and I can say nothing more.” 

Braxon, who had seated himself by the fire, 
to all appearance, regarded the whole affair with 
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indifference. When the men were about to with- 
draw, he spoke to the lieutenant. 

“ Going to Scoresby’s ¢” he said. 

“Yes, we shall take up our quarters there 
to-night.” 

go over with you.” 

“Ts this fellow we are in pursuit of your 
nephew ?” 

“No, he’s nothingito me. As far as I am con- 
cerned, Tam as willing his next voyage should 
be in a ship-of-war as a merchantman.” 

‘I will look to you for advice, then, as to the 
best means of preventing him from giving us the 
slip.” 

“ Nothing can be easier, if you will follow my 
directions, which I will explain to you, on our 
way to Scoresby’s,” 

We will now leave the unsuspecting lieutenant 
to listen to such directions as will best suit Brax- 
on’s purpose ; while the poor sailor boy in his 
uncomfortable hiding place trembles at every 
noise, and his mother, quite as much to be pitied, 
passes a wretched and sleepless night. 


CHAPTER II. 


THB SOLITARY HUT. 


Nortn of the: Tweed, some thirty or forty’ 
miles, were a group of miserable, uninhabited 
huts, some of them without chimneys, all with- 
out the luxury of glass windows, and with their 
sloping roofs reaching within two or three feet of 
the ground. They stood in a solitary place, half 
a mile from the high road, and were formerly oc- 
cupied by a band of gipseys, whenever their va- 
grant habits led them to that part of the country. 

At an earlier period, these huts could be ap- 
proached by a bridle-path, which, now, in many 
places, was so obstructed by bushes and briers, 
as to seriously impede the progress of a’ foot- 
person. 

The same evening that the incidents took place 
related in the latter part of the foregoing chap- 
ter, a woman of thirty, large and masculine, and 
with strong, harsh features, was sitting by a fire 
in the least dilapidated of the huts. The fire had 
burnt so low that the coals were nearly concealed 
by the ashes which had crept over them, though 
occasionally there was a slight scintillation, 
which gave a glimpse of the damp and squalor 
of the wretched apartment. 

“* He should have been here by this time,” she 
muttered to heftelf, after sitting silent and mo- 
tionless for half an hour. 

In a few minutes footsteps were heard without. 
She gave the coals a stir, threw upon them a few 
dry sticks, and after fanning them into a blaze, 
lit a lamp. The interior of the hut was now 
plainly to be seen. In one corner was a pile of 
dry leaves covered with a coarse blanket, and on 
this lay a sleeping child. 

“So you’ve come, at last,” said she. 
been expecting you this hour.” 

“T lost my way. Is he asleep?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “and I dare you to touch 

a finger to him.” 
_ As she said this, she rose from the low, three- 
legged stool on which she was sitting, and with 
her large black eyes glittering like coals of fire, 
placed herself directly in front of the rude 
couch on which the child was lying. 

“Why, what’s come over you, Sib? You look 
like a Fury.” 

“‘There’s murder in your heart, Bart Finch- 
ley. Didn’t I hear what Hamish Braxon said 
to you? And didn’t I hear you promise to do 
his bidding ¢” 

“I needed the gold, Sib, though it wa’n’t 
much that he could give me. But making a 
bargain and sticking to it are two things. Step 
a little aside, I want to look at the child. I 
haven’t seen him yet.” 

“ Stand back—I’vo no faith in you.” 

“Do you think I'm a fiend in human shape, 
Sib? I've no more wish to harm the little fel- 
low than you have. Much as I needed the 
money, when he put it into my hand and whis- 
pered in my ear what he wished me to do, I felt 
like dashing it to the ground, and trampling it 
under my feet.” 

“If you had as good reason as I have to hate 
Hamish Braxon, and to almost worship Hugh 
Danbridge, the child’s father, I might believe 
you.” 

“I bear Braxon no good will—that you may 
be certain of. But what’s to be done with the 
little fellow ?” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. All I ask of 
you is to be cautious.” 


I've 


“T don’t need to be asked anything of the 
kind. I should bea simpleton to be otherwise 
than cautious.” 

“You may well say that. If Braxon should 
find that I’d broke faith with him, he’d be on my 
track like a sleuth hound, and you wouldn’t fare 
much better. He has gipsey blood in his veins, 
though few suspect it, and he never forgives. 
But I'll be off, since you choose to manage the 
matter yourself.” 

“You've a long tramp before you, and better 
eat and drink first,” said she, removing a clean 
cloth which was spread over the remains of a 
loaf of brown bread, some dried salmon, and a 
flask of ale. 

“Tt wont be amiss,” he replied; “but I 
should like something a little’ better than two- 
penny ale. In the meantime, pick out a few of 
the meanest of the little Danbridge’s clothes, and 
let me have the rest.” 

“ What are you going to do with ’em ?”’ 

“Deliver ‘em up to Braxon, according to or- 
ders. He was obliged to have ’em sent, you 
know, for fear of exciting’ tho’ woman’s sus- 
picion.” 

“So he is going to keep the best for his own 
bantling.” 

“ Of course, seeing he’s going to pass him off 
for Mr, Danbridge’s son.” om 

“T should rather that they would be burnt 
than that Hamish Braxon’s child should have 
the wearing of ’em. I’m glad you got Tony to 
bring ’em here, at any rate,” she muttered, below 
her breath, as she busied herself in looking over 
the clothing, and selecting sueh as she chose to 


. keep. 


“When she had finished, there were two piles of 
a size nearly equal. One she returned to the 
trank in which they had been packed ; the other, 
containing among other things a coral necklace, 
and the India shawl which had’ belonged to the 
child’s mother, and which Mrs. Cline had 
wrapped round hinr to shiel@ hint from the cold 
night air. 

“ Well, Sib,” said Finchley; “you've helped 
yourself pretty liberally, I should say. When 
you’re dressed up in that shawl and some of the 
other finery, I shall have to call you Miss Finch- 
ley, I suppose.” 

“Tf I’ve helped myself liberally, twill make 
your load the lighter,” she replied. 

“ If Braxon don’t miss ‘em and find fault, I'm 
sure I don’t care.” 

“Let him find fault if he chooses; but he 
wont dare to when he finds that I overheard 
what he scarce ventured to say to you, bad as 
you are. Were it not that you’re my brother, 
Bart Finchley, Mr. Danbridge should know all 
before I’m a year older, if I was obliged to cross 
the sea for it.” 

“ It’s well for me that I am your brother then.” 

He now rose from the rade table and took up 
the trunk, which was so light that he could easily 
carry it. 

“T shall ask you no questions, Sib,” said he. 
“You can, as best suits your purpose, be bold, 
wary or cunning, and I shouldn't wonder if you 
have need of all three of these qualities by the 
time you get through with what you’ve under- 
taken.” 

The child still slept, and as soon as he was 
gone she resumed her seat by the fire. After a 
while she went to the door and looked out. The 
air was clear and frosty, and though there was no 
moon, she knew by the position of the stars that 
it was not far from eleven o’clock. 

“ There will be none too much time,” said she, 
taking the coral necklace and examining the 
plain gold clasp. ‘‘ Grace Danbridge learnt me 
the trick of it herself, the first time she ever put 
it round her child’s neck,” she added, uncon- 
sciously continuing to soliloquize to herself. 
Pressing the edge of the clasp as she spoke, the 
upper part of it flew back, and disclosed a lock 
of bright, silky hair, through which gleamed the 
letters P. D., enamelled in gold on a blue 
ground. She then took from a capacious pocket, 
such as was worn in those days, a sheet of paper 
soiled and crumpled, and a brass inkstand, with 
its pyramidal top tightly screwed on, and answer- 
ing the double purpose of a pen-holder, and of 
preventing the escape of the ink. Not, being 
deeply versed in the art of committing her 
thoughts to paper, it was not without many blots 
and erasures that she succeeded in writing as 
follows : 


“Though the nurturing of the child, with 
whom these lines are found, will make present 
trouble, it will bring good fortune in the end to 
the person whose ‘hands he may fall into, who 


has the heart to use him well. The good fortune 
must be waited for patiently; it may be ten, fif- 
teen or even twenty years. This do not forget. 
Remember, too, that dismal will the weird be of 
whomsoever, be it man or woman, that refuses 
him a home, or giving him one, should dare to 
treat him ill. Guard the coral necklace round 
the child’s neck as you would the apple of your 
eye; for the golden thread which must brighten 
his destiny and yours, will be wanting if that be 
lost, Above all, treat not what is here written as 
idle words.” 

Folding the paper, she carefully sewed it to 
the inside cf the child’s night-dress. Then 
clasping the string of coral beads around his 
neck, and warmly wrapping him in’flannel blan- 
kets, she took him in her arms and left the hut. 
It was now past midnight. She struck into the 
path which led to the highway, and though bur- 
dened wi:h the weight of the child, she walked 
rapidly, for she wished to reach the road in sea- 
son to intercept a certain carrier on his way to 
the first post-town. She was just in time, hay- 
ing, as she intended, emerged from the gloomy 
and broken path before the carrier came in sight, 
though she could plainly hear the distant rumb- 
ling of his cart-wheels. She waited for him to 
come up. The child showed signs of waking, 
but she succeeded in quietinghim. The carrier, 
seeing that some one appeared to be waiting for 
him, checked his horses when he arrived opposite 
to where she stood. 

“ Which road do you go to night ?” she asked. 

“ The one that passes by Holwell’s.” 

“Have you any passengers ?” 

“ Not a single individual.” 

“T wish to go as faras Holwell’s,” said she, 
handing him the fare. 

“Right,” said he; “I handle too many bits 
like this to need light to determine their value. 
Pass along your bundle, ma’am, and then you'll 
have no trouble in climbing into the vehicle.” 

“T shall have none with it,” was her answer; 
and the next minute she had taken her seat be- 
neath the canvass covering of the cart. 

“When does the Liverpool coach start from 
here ?” she inquired of the carrier, when they ar- 
rived at Holwell’s. 

“In about fifteen minutes.” 

It wanted half an hour of daybreak, and en- 
tering the room where several passengers were 
waiting for the coach, she took aseat in the most 
obscure corner, and scanned the countenance of 
each, with looks of keen inquiry. 

“There’s not one here ’twill do to trust him 
with,” was the thought she entertained. 

The time was fast slipping away, when a gen- 
tleman and his wife entered whose appearance 
pleased her. She soon found that they were go- 
ing te Liverpool. The next minute the word 
came that the coach was ready. She waited till 
two or three of the passengers had taken their 
seats, then boldly going up to the coach door she 
held out the child to a good-natured looking 
young man, who had taken his place on the 
forward seat. 

“Will you please take him?” said she; “his 
mother and nurse will be here in a minute,” 

The young man mechanically held out his 
arms to receive him. 

“I suppose,” said he “that the child belongs 
to the fumily who are going to Liverpool ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, and turned quickly away. 

Faint glimmerings of day were already visible 
in the east by the time the other passengers had 
taken their places. The youngman who had so 
obligingly takén charge of the child, so uncere- 
moniously thrust upon him, remained quiet for 
some time after the coach had started, expecting 
every moment to be relieved of his task. 

Nothing was said, however, by the lady he 
supposed to be the child’s mother, or by a good- 
looking woman, apparently a little older, whom 
he took tobethe nurse. He noticed that they 
often spoke to each other, in tones inaudible ex- 
cept to themselves, at the same time casting 
quick, furtive glances towards himself. 

The constrained position, imposed by what to 
him was so new and awkward a task, began at 
last to be almost unendurable. It was not long 
before the child began to grow restless, and was 
soon decidedly awake. His hopes revived. The 
nurse would certainly offer to take him now ; but 
he was not long in ascertaining that she had no 
such intention. His patience was thoroughly 
exhausted, and he determined, in a delicate way, 
to hint at her delinquency. 

“As the child has finished his nap—a'pretty 
long one, I think—I may as well give him up to 
you now,” said he, directing his speech to the 
supposed nurse. “ He may be afraid of me, as 
I'm a stranger.” 


“You can’t be more of a stranger to him than 
I am,” was her-reply. 

“ Aren’t you his nurse t” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But you are his mother ?” he said, addressing 
the lady who sat next her. 

‘So far fromit;” she replied; “that this is the 
first time I ever saw him; but let him belong to 
whom he will, he is a beautiful child—don’t you 
think so, Mr: Anvers?’ she’ asked, looking: at 
her husband. 

“T don’t know how he could well be more so. 
Yet, beautiful as he is, there appears to be no.one 
to claim him. Permit:me to inquire how he came 
to be in your care?” said he, addressing” the 
young man. 

The story was soon told, and the narrator, who 
gave his name as George Heath, was found:to 
be the son of a merchant well Known to’ Mr. 
Anvers; a circumstance which freed him from 
the suspicion which began to be entertained that 
he might be an impostor. 

“T don’t know,” said the young man, after’a 
few minutes-of silence and perplexity, “ but that 
I had better hire some conveyance at the first 
stopping place and take the child back to Hol- 
well’s, if I can find a woman who will go with 
me and take care of him.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mr. Anvers, “it is‘noth- 
ing more than right that you should in the mean- 
time be relieved from your onerous task.” 

“Tt certainly is not,” said Mrs. Anvers, “and 
if you please, Mr. Heath, I will take my tarn 
first.’’ 

“ As respects what you said about returning to 
Holwell’s,” remarked Mr. Anvers, “I am per- 
suaded that it will be of no avail. The people 
there are undoubtedly as ignorant of the mother 
as we are; and as to the woman, she wouldn’t 
have ventured on so bold a project to get rid of 
the child, if her plans had not been laid’so as‘to 
make it nearly certain that she conld escape 
detection.” 

“When we reach Liverpool you can get him 
into some orphan asylum,” said the woman 
Heath had taken for the child’s nurse. 

“Yes, I can do that,” he replied; and for the 
present the subject was dropped. 

Yet, though nothing was said, the remarkable 
beauty and good humor of little Percy’ Dan- 
bridge was doing its silent work in his favor, and 
by the time they arrived at Liverpool, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anvers had decided to give him their 
name and a home. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


Mere ty glancing at Mrs. Cline and her son, 
to say that in a few days they were relieved from 
the terrors of the press-gang, we will follow Mr. 
Danbridge across the Atlantic. 

The Cornucopia, bound to Boston, arrived in 
due season. Here Mr. Danbridge concluded to 
remain in company with several of his fellow- 
passengers, while maturing certain arrangements 
for a pretty extensive exploration of Virginia, 
where it was his intention to purchase a large 
tract of land should an opportunity offer. 

About ten days subsequent to his arrival, hav- 
ing, previous to leaving his native land, engaged 
to transact some business for a friend with a 
person residing near the sea-coast, some twenty 
or thirty miles from Boston, he embarked aboard 
a fishing boat, as the easiest mode of convey- 
ance ; the master having, for “a consideration,” 
engaged to land him at the place designated. 

There had been several days of fine weather ; 
but the morning the Sea Gull was to sail was the 
most beautiful there had been for the season. 
The sky was without a cloud, and a silver bril- 
liance pervaded the air. Those, however, skilled 
in signs denoting atmospherical changes, looked 
grave, and predicted that rough weather was 
near at hand. The friends of Mr. Danbridge 
advised him to defer his proposed excursion to a 
season which promised to be more auspicious. 

“ What is your opinion, Korper? Is this a 
weather breeder?” he inquired of the master of 
the little craft, who, at that moment, made his 
appearance on the wharf. 

“ Well,” replied Korper, “ there’ll bea change 
of weather sometime.between this and sundown 
—that’s a p'intnoteto be disputed; but there'll 
be plenty of time, and to spare, to reach where 
you wish to go first; and. where, if the weather 
looks threatening, I shall find a snug dittle hayen 
for my boat, if I think best Ot t6” ventire 
farther.” 
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“But if the change should be sudden ?” said 
Mr. Danbridge. 

“There isn’t much fear of that. A northeaster 
is what we’re to look out for, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it should prove to be a tough one.” 

“Tl go,” said Mr. Danbridge. “I shall be 
as well there as here.” 


“Don’t let what I say influence you too | 


much,” said Korper. 
chance in a few days.” 

“T hardly know why,” said Mr. Danbridge, 
“but though I’m not straitened for time, and 
can as well wait for your next trip, I feel an al- 
most irresistible inclination to go to-day. I will 
yield to it.” 

The breeze was fresh and fair when the boat 
left the wharf. After a while it died away, so 
that they made but little headway, and it was 
almost sunset when they put 
into the cove, where a short 
distance from the shore was 
a small hamlet, whose pro- 
prictors were mostly fisher- 
men, and where, a little 
farther inland, was the more 
pretentious dwelling of the 
person Mr. Danbridge wished 
to see. On inquiry, he found 
that he was absent from 
home, and consequently had 
recourse to the one small inn 
of the place for shelter and 
refreshment. 

Although the western sky 
was still bright, the silvery 
brilliance which had all day 
filled the atmosphere, began 
to give place to a cold, gray 
look in the north and east, as 
if a thin, gauzy vapor was 

read over that portion of 
the heavens. Mr. Danbridge 
stood on a slight elevation 
near the shore, to watch the 
most gorgeous sunset he had 
ever witnessed. A pile of 
purple and crimson clouds, 
glowing here and there with 

ashes of golden splendor, 
formed a vivid contrast with 
the clear azure of the upper 
Nor was the sea scarce 
less resplendent than the 
western heavens, long lines 
of sparkling radiance being 
thrown upon the waves by 
the sinking sun. But the dim 
haze darkening the north and 
east, was tiow rapidly ap- 
aching the zenith, and at 
intervals there was a heavy 
gust of wind, which, having 
spent its fury, died away into 
low and hollow moans. 

“I knew ’twould be a 
northeaster,” said Korper, 
approaching the spot where 
Mr. Danbridge stood ; “and 
if signs don’t fail, twill be 
more’n equal to anything 
we've had of late.” 

“The sea-fowl are on the 
wing, seeking shelter,” said 
Mr. Danbridge. 

“Yes, ~ ¢ they’re never 
out in their reckoning.” 

Several fishing-boats being 
expected to arrive, as the 
crews were made 
up of men belonging to the 
hamlet, their friends had as- 
sembled on the beach, anx- 
iously watching for their ap- 
pearance. The night shadows 
were deepening. The pile of 
clouds, which in their mag- 
nificence had resembled a 
jewelled palace, had now 
turned to a black, sullen 
mass, except that here and 

> some rift, 
shone a light, red and fiery, 
which shed a lurid glare upon 
the darkening scene. Ono 
of the fishing boats could 
now be seen in the offing, 
and in a short time two 
more. 

are all that are ex- 

, 1 believe,” said Kor- 

r, “and always excepting 
the Sea-Gull, are among the 
swiftest and safest craft that 
are afloat. If they were not, 
the men, women and chil- 
dren you see yonder, so ear- 
nestly watching them, would 
stand little chance of ever 
again meeting those aboard of ’em.” 

At this moment a furious gust swept by, whirl- 
ing aloft the loose dry sand, and nearly blinding 


them. 
said Korper, when the gust had spent 
itself. 

Mr. Danbridge looked in the direction indica- 
ted, and saw, at a considerable distance from the 
shore, a long, narrow sheet of foam. 

“ A reef?” said Mr. Danbridge, interrogatively. 

** Yes, the same I pointed out to you,” replied 
Korper. “Many a good ship has gone to pieces 
on it, and all on board perished.” 

“ There will be no danger of the fishing-boats.”’ 

“No, ’twould take a er galc than this to 


“I can give you another 


drive one of them upon it; but it’s different 
with a heavily laden merchantman.”’ 
The lurid line of light, occasionally breaking 


| the horizon with his night-glass, 


through the inky cloud in the west, had now 
faded, and the darkness of night had fallen on 
the troubled waters. Many of those who had 
neither friends nor relations aboard the boats, 
which, wild and gloomy as was the weather, 
were now considered in little or no danger, left 
the beach and sought their homes. Mr. Dan- 
bridge, accompanied by Korper, who first a 

to the 


inn. 

A thick, heavy mist had commenced falling ; 
which made the fire burning in the wide-mouthed 
fire-place of the apartment which served the 
double purpose of bar-room and parlor, look po- 
culiarly pleasant and cheerful. n after their 
arrival, there was a lull in the gale, and Mr. 
Danbridge remarked that he thought the worst 
of the storm was over. 


said Korper. “ A northeaster is a wind that isn’t | 
easy to get rid of, any more than the old man of 
the sea, that fastened himself to the back of Sin- | 
bad the sailor.” 

Mr. Danbridge placed his light on the table, | 
and resumed his seat by the fire. The wind con- 
tinued to blow with little cessation. 

“Well,” said the landlord, who had beena | 
sailor himself, “ I’m glad our neighbors have had | 
time to reach the shore; for even the fishing- 
boats, light and buoyant as they are, could have 
hardly weathered this. Do you remember the 
merchantman, Brailler, that struck on the reef 
and went to pieces, just two years ago this very 
night ?” 

“IT shan’t forget it soon,” replied the old sea- 
man, who was the person addressed. “‘ Joe Lory 
perished that night. We were the same as | 
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“Not much hope of that,” said an old, 
weather beaten seaman, who entered in time to 
hear the remark. 
Korper ?” 

“ That it’s gathering its forces, and before long 
will buret upon us with redoubled fury.” 

“At any rate,” said the seaman, “ ’twill give 
the boats a chance to arrive and be safely 
sheltered.” 

Nearly half an hour had sed, and still 
nothing was heard of the wind, except now and 
then a low, wailing sound, like the voice of some 
troubled spirit. Mr. Danbridge rose, and calling 
for a light, said that he won'd retire to his room. 
He was about to withdraw, when a gust of terrific 
violence struck against the house, and forced 
open the outer door. 


“T thought I wasn’t wrong in my reckoning,” 


“What do you say, Cap’n 
| shipwreck, when the deep voice of a cannon was 


brothers to each other. I never met with another 
like him, and never expect to.” 
He and the landlord went on poiins of the 


plainly heard mingling with the roar of the storm. 

“A signal of distress,” said Korper, starting 
to his feet, and snatching his hat from the peg 
where he had hung it. 

“ Wait a moment, and I’ll go with you,” said 
Mr. Danbridge ; and he hastened to put on his 
overcoat, which he buttoned to the chin. 

Brailler had risen without saying a word, and 
stood with his hand on the door-latch. 

“Take my advice, Mr. Danbridge,” said Kor- 
per, “and remain where you are. You aint hard- 
ened to such rough weather, and can’t stand it 
as Braillerand I can. The wind is strong enough 


to take a person off of his feet.” 


The report of another minute gun at that mo- 


| ment came booming along, mingling sadly with 


the shrieking of the blast, which, as it drove by, 


| shook the house to its foundation. 


“Tam more of a sailor than you imagine me 
to be,” said Mr. Danbridge, in reply to Korper. 


| “J always loved the water, and from a boy have 


known how to manage a boat. Who knows but 
that I may aid in saving some one, who might 
otherwise perish ?” 

The landlord now made his ap ce, fur- 
nished with boathooks, and such other articles as 
might prove useful in such an emergency. He 
was followed closely by his wife, with a large 
roll of blankets, wrapped in a piece of canvass 
to shield them from the storm. 

“Some one must take these,” said she, “ for I 
shall never forget the poor man who peri 
with the cold after being res- 
cued from the water, because 
everybody was so thought- 
less.” 


The distance to the beach 
was short, and they were 
among the first to arrive. 
The white foam cresting the 
waves could be seen through 
the gloom, and the flash of 
the minute gun served to 
show that a vessel was 
stranded on the dangerous 
shoal which has been alluded 
to. The vessel itself, now 
that the precise spot where it 
struck was ascertained, could 
be dimly descried. 

“The ship that Joe Lory 
was in went to pieces in less 
than ten minutes after she 
struck,” said Brailler ; “ and 
the quicker a boat is launched 
for to go to the rescue the 
better.” 

“Tn my opinion ’twill be 
tempting Providence to try 
to reach the wreck,” said a 
man who stood near. 
“There’s no boat here that 
can do it in such a storm as 
this. It would be swamped 
before it could go twice its 
own length.” 

*« Any common boat would, 
I grant,” said Korper, “ but 
the Sea-Gull isn’t a common 
one. It will skim over tho 
tops of the waves almost as 
well as the bird she’s named 
for. Come, lend a hand, my 
boys,” speaking to the men 
composing his crew, ‘and 
you too, Brailler. We'll 
soon have her alongside of 
the wreck.” 

It may be doubted whether 
the little craft ot which Kor- 
per was so proud, would have 
made good the praise he be- 
stowed upon it, had not the 
wind, after raging several 
minutes with a violence more 
terrific than ever, suddenly 
dropped down to an almost 
breathless silence. 

“Now’s our time,” said 
Korper ; and in a few seconds 
they were ready to push off 
from shore. 

At the moment they were 
about to do so, Mr. Dan- 
bridge sprang aboard. The 
last signal gun had been fired 
half a minute perhaps pro- 
vious to e tem- 
pest; an r. Danbridge, 
though he did not nation 
imagined, deafening as was 
the roar of the wind, and the 
noise of the boiling surf, that 
almost at the same instant 
he heard a piercing shriek, 
which sounded like a wo- 
man’s voice. 

“There should have been 
another minute gun before 
now,” said Brailler. 

“That’s what I think,” 
said Korper. 

A few moments’ silence 
succeeded ,while each listened 
for the hoped-for sound. 
Korper, then, still without 
looked through his 


*s ’Tis as I feared,” said 
he. “ The ship is no longer 
in sight.” 

“Bhe has gone to pieces,” 
said Mr. Danbridge. 

“Yes, that last heavy 
her; but some of the 
be saved.” 

The clouds were already breaking, and objects 
which had been shrouded in impenetrable gloom 

an to be discernible. As they drew near the 
shoal, bales and boxes, and pieces of the wrecked 
ship were seen driving towards the shore, or 
caught by some adverse current, went shooting 
by with the speed of the wind. 

Brailler was at the helm, and knew how to 
take advantage of the eddies and conflicting 
currents. The boat was soon brought close to 
the lee side of the shoal in a shallow and com- 
paratively smooth expanse of water, just outside 
of which different tides hurrying to meet and op- 
pose each other, formed adangerous eddy. Just 


st was too much for 
rtupate crew may yet 
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the boat was entering this comparatively safe and 
sheltered spot, Mr. Danbridge caught sight of 
some dark object floating towards the outlet. It 
was so near the boat, that bending quickly over 
the side, he succeeded in arresting its progress. It 
proved to be a woman lashed to a spar, with a 
child clasped in her arms. They were soon 
taken aboard the boat and wrapped in some of 
the blankets, with which, by the thoughtful care 
of the landlady, they were well supplied; Mr. 
Danbridge having first succeeded in disengaging 
the child from the rigid and tenacious clasp of 
the arms in which it was enfolded. 

While attempting its release, as for a moment 
he placed his hand on the heart of her who lay 
so still and death-like, he imagined he detected 
aslight tremor. Signs of life he found to be 
still more apparent in the child, which he held in 
his arms, after seeing that the 
mother was placed in a posi- 
tion to be sheltered from the 
wind and waves. 

Such search as they were 
able to make for others, who 
they thought might be near 
the place where the vessel 
went to pieces proved un- 
availing ; while the loud calls 
made from time to time b 
those in the boat remain 
unanswered. 

“It’s of no use to make 
further search,”’ said Korper. 
“ Besides, if we remain much 
longer, aid for the two we’ve 
rescued may come too late.” 

“Isn’t that a piece of the 
wreck yonder, cap’n ?”’ said 
Brailler. 

“ Yes, Ishould say so, and 
a pretty large one too. It 
has been whirled to the 
north’ard by some of the ed- 
dies which are so plenty 
about here, and now seems 
to be drifting towards shore.” 

“If my eyes don’t deceive 
me, said Mr. Danbridge, “ it 
carries a living freight.” 

“ Yes, that is what it does,” 
was the eager response of 
more than one. 

This time, though the wind 
was in a direction to carry 
the sound from them, they 
found that their hail was an- 
swered, and the course of the 
boat was so laid as to give it 
the best chance of intercept- 
ing the insecure float, every 
moment in danger of being 
submerged, in season to save 
it from being dashed to pieces 

inst the rocks, piled along 
thee art of the coast towards 
which they were drifting. It 
was not without imminent 
hazard to themselves that 
they succeeded in their en- 
deavor. Five men were 
found clinging to the frag- 
ment of the wreck—the cap- 
tain, three of 
a passenger, who proved to 
be the husband of the lady 
who had been so fortunately 
rescued. 

A part of the crew, when 
it was found that the ship 
must go to pieces, had suc- 
ceeded in lowering a boat; 
but intent only on their own 
safety, pushed off without 
paying any attention to the 
command of the captain to 
take the passengers aboard. 
It was fortunate for the latter 
that they were so selfish ; for 
the boat, after struggling a 
few moments amid the wild 
vortex of the waves, disap- 
peared, and was seen no 
more. 

Accommodations for the 

ntleman and his wife, and 
their child, were cured at 
one of the best of the private 
houses, still nearer the sea- 
side than the inn. The 
mother and child were at 
once conveyed to a comfort- 
able apartment, where those 
were in attendance who had 
learned by experience how to 
best take advantage of those 
signs of returning animation 


alread nt. 

Mr. Danbridge, who had 
delivered the child up to a woman who met him 
at the outer door, returned to the inn, where he 
learned that the wrecked vessel was from Liver- 
pool, and that the name of the passengers who 
were saved was Anvers. Thus, without being 
aware of it, he had been the means of saving his 
own child from perishing in the waves. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 

Homitiry.—You lie nearest the river of life 
when you bend to it; you cannot drink, but as 
= stoop. The grain of the field, as it ripens, 

we its head ; #0 the Christian, as he ripens for 
heaven, bends in this lowly grace. Christ speaks 
of his people as “lilies ”—they are “lilies of the 
valley,” they can only grow in the shade. “ With 
= by will I dwell, even with him that is 

umble.” 


STREET SCENES IN LAHORE, INDIA, 

The accompanying street scenes in the famed 
city of Lahore, were drawn upon the spot, and 
literally rendered without exaggeration. We 
may therefore abandon ourselves without hesita- 
tion to the guidance of the artist, and be wafted 
in imagination into the very heait of the East. 
These street scenes are like scenes at a theatre, 
so singular are they in character, and so do the 
houses jut forward on either side like the side- 
wings of the stage. Then the curious people 
pausing. at the bazaars, or stalking solemnly 
along, the odd-looking children queerly muffled 
up, the pet animals roaming about the streets, 
the idlers in the projecting balcony of the cara- 
vanseria, all make up a living picture, seeming 
like a histrionic pageant. Few cities have un- 
dergone the vicissitudes to which the capital of 


row, and the houses lofty; the quarter for the 
shops or bazaars being se from that in- 
habited by the rich, whose houses, within gates, 
resemble French hotels, having enclosures at the 
top, with lattice work made of tiles for the accom- 
modation of the women, that they may enjoy 
the cool breeze in the evening without the dan- 
ger ef being overlooked. 

Almost all the lucrative trade is in the hands 
of Hindoos. There is a very | trade in corn 
and silk ; but it is inferior, both in wealth and 

pulation, to Umritsir. When the whole of the 

‘unjaub was annexed, a large military station 
was formed in a suburb called Anarkullee, from 
a large tomb which was occupied as the centre of 
the civil administration, and still remains so: 
but the troops were removed to Meanmee, four 


travestie of human form, rattling uncouth forms 
of speech in their vitrified throttles. These hang 
about your feet like reptiles, or crawl around you 
like loathsome vermin, and in a demoniac whine 
beg charity from you. One can bear the men; 
ferocious and repulsive as they are, a penny and 
a threat will send them cowering and cursing to 
their noisome holes again. One cannot bear 
the women without a shudder, and a feeling of 
infinite sorrow and humiliation. They are so 
horrible to look upon, so thoroughly unsexed, 
shameless. Heaven abandoned and forlorn, with 
their bare liver-colored feet beating the devil’s 
tattoo on the pavement, their lean shoulders 
shrugged up to their sallow cheeks, over which 


| falls hair either wildly dishevelled or filthily mat- 


miles off, where magnificent barracks have been | 


STREET SCENE IN LAHORE, INDIA. 


the Punjaub has been subjected. It is on the 
high road from Central Asia to the rich plains of 
India, which have been the desire of every Mos- 
lem conqueror, and has seen the tide of conquest 
sweep backwards and forwards for ages, never 
itself, but for a brief period, a sovereign city. 
Its brightest time was perhaps, that when 
Jehangir made it his winter quarters on returning 
from hmere ; and almost the only buildings 
of papertente now remaining date from that 
period. 


But its present aspect was given to it during 
the sovereignty of Runjeet Singh, who built the 
walls and ditch (about four miles round), to- 

ther with the fortified palace ; and here he and 

is sirdars spent the intervals between their cam- 
paigns in the grossest debauch It is con- 
structed almost entirely of brick, the streets nar- 


built, and a fine military station formed, but not 
the great mortality among them had ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary. 


PICTURE OF 8ST. GILES’S LONDON. 
From a hundred foul lanes and alleys have de- 
bouched, on to the spick and span new prom- 
enade, unheard-of human horrors. Gibberin 
forms of men and women, in filthy rags, wi 
Say heads of shock hair, the roots beginning an 
ic. 


from the eye-brows, with the eyes them- | 


selves bleared and gummy, with gashes’ filled 
with yellow fangs for teeth, with rough holes 
punched in the uasal cartilage for nostrils, with 
8 pins | hands and splay feet, tesselated with 
din—s ul deformities, with horrifying malfor- 
mations of the limbs and runni 
tiously displayed ; Ghoules 


sores ostenta- 


} 


Afrites in a 


ted, and their gaunt hands clutching at the tat- 
tered remnant of a shawl, which but sorrily veils 
the lamentable fact that the 
have no gown—that a pation 
petticoat and a more rag 
under garment are all they 
have to cover themselves 
withal. With sternness and 
determination one can bear 
these sights; but heavens 
and earth ! the little children ! 
who swarm, pullulate—who 
seem to be evoked: from the 
gutter, and called up from 
the kennel, who clamber 
about your knees, who lie so 
thickly in your path that you 
are near tumbling over one 
of them every moment, who, 
ten times raggeder, dirtier, 
and more wretched looking 
than their elders, with their 
baby faces rendered wolfish 
by privations, and looking a 
hundred years old, er 
than ten times that number 
of days, fight and scream, 
whimper and fondle, crawl 
and leap like the phantoms a 
man sees during the access 
of delirium tremens. I de- 
clare that there are babies 
among these miserable ones 
—babies with the preternat- 
urally wise faces of grown up 
men; babies who, I doubt 
little, can lie, and steal and 
beg, and who, in a year or 
80, will be able to fight and 
swear, and be sent to jail for 
six months’ hard labor. 
of Reg are 
ig enough to be “ whi 
tg, 
is the pleasant tee-totum ; 
“six months’ hard labor ;” 
and disc 
merry prologue to Port- 
land and the hulks, the hu- 
morous apprenticeship to the 
penal settlement and, the 
gallows. See the children 
coming out of the gin shops 
and the pawnbrokers’. Ask 
the policeman whether every 
court in the vicinity. is not 
full of thieves, and worse. 
Look at the lanes themselves, 
with the filthy rags flaunting 
from poles in the windows 
in bitter mockery of being 
hang out to dry after wash- 
ing ; with its belching door- 
ways, and thresholds littered 
with wallowing infants, and 
revealing beyond a Dantean 
pers ve of infective back- 
yard and cloacan staircase. 
cep, as well as you may 
for the dirt-obscured window 
panes, and see the dens of 
wretchedness where the peo- 
ple whose existence you ig- 
nore dwell—the sick and in- 
firm, often the. dying, some- 
times the dead, lying on the 
bare floor, or, at best, covered 
with some tattered scraps of 
blanketing or matting; the 
shivering aged 
over fireless grates, 
drunken husbands bursting 
through the rotten doors to 
seize their gaunt wives b 
the hair, and bruise 
already swollen faces, be- 
cause they have pawned what 
few rags remain to buy gin. 


AND TALENT. 
tact is ing. eat 

serious, sober, grave, and respectable ; tact is all 
that, and more teo. It is not a seventh sense, 
bat is the life of all the five. It is the open eye, 
the quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, 
and the lively touch : it is the interpreter of all 
riddles—the surmounter of all difficulties—the re- 
mover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places, 
and at all times; it is usefulin solitude, for it 
shows a man his way into the world ; it is useful 
in society, for it shows him his way through the 
world. ‘Talent is power—tact is skill ; talent is 
weight—tact is momentum ; talent knows what 
to t knows how to do it; talent makes a 
man respectable—tact will make him res A 
talent is wealth—tact is ready money. For all 
the practical s of lite, tact carries it 
against talent. Talent may obtain a living, tact 
will make one anywhere.—. Transeript, 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
ASBONG FOR THE DAY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Mingle light and shadow—- 

Joy and grief combine; 
A tear for Fifty-Eight! 

A smile for Fifty-Nine! 
Lay the poor old fellow 

In his grave with care— 
Strike up pipe and tabor 

For the jolly heir! 
Slowly, sexton, slowly, 

Toll the funeral knell! 
Quick! a merry volley 

From the marriage bel). 
Mourners in the churchyard — 

Fiddlers in the ball— 
That's the queer succession 

On this rolling ball. 


How we vowed allegiance 
Unto Fifty-Bight! 

How we scoff the baldness 
Of his fallen etate! 

Fifty-Nine, the victor! 
He's the kiug to-day— 

As for that old pagan 
Take his bones away! 


Thus, across the water, 
When a sovereign dies, 
Not a courtier lingers 
“Where his corpus lies. 
All at once they scatter— 
Birds upon the wing— 
Loyal oathe to proffer 
To another king. 


We of course must follow 
Polished Europeans, 

In their mourning hollow, 
In their Jo paans! 

Who'd be out of fashion? 
Raise the merry shout! 

Fifty-Nine is in ; 
Fifty-Eight is out! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 
NUMBER 3. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


A dead calm at sea—A negress and her infant 
child — of a waterlogged vessel—An 
shot—A rescue—A ca 
pong doubloons— Trial and execution at Sierra 

of the slavers. 

Care Paumas looming in the distance, not 
through a fog, but through the haze rising from 
the water, occasioned by the intense heat of the 
sun. Dead calm! Not a breath of wind to 
raffie the surface of the ocean! The sea smooth 
and glassy, reflecting the schooner, in an inverted 
position, hull, masts, spars and rigging, even to 
the most slender cordage, as if a vessel, modelled 
after the Alert, were attached to our keel, the 
slender, tapering mast-heads pointing downward 
into the unfathomable deep. The rudder is 
lashed amidships, the helmsman and quarter- 
master are at their posts—discipline requires 
that ; but they are lounging idly about, or look- 
ing listlessly over the taffrail into the deep blue 
water. 

The vessel’s head is swaying around to every 
point of the compass, as she listeth. The death- 
like silence in air and seais painfully oppressive. 
Nota sound is heard, save the dull, weary, monot- 
onons flapping of the sails against the masts, as 
the sehooner lazily rises and falls with the long, 
smooth swell, setting in from the northeast—a 
proof that the trade-wind is blowing strongly a 
few degrees further north. O, that we had a 
small portion of the breeze, if it wereever so lit- 
tle. Anything at all to occupy our minds, for 
three days and nights have passed away, and we 
have not changed our position a hundred yards. 
Now and then the black fin of a huge shark is 
seen above-the surface of the water. A number 
of these voracious monsters are swimming about 
the vessel unmolested, notwithstanding jack 
shark is termed “the sailor’s natural enemy.” 
We can’t afford to waste any more fat salt pork, 
forthe sake of capturing the ugly brutes. The men 
are clinging in the shrouds, or lounging about 
the decks, making believe to work, but nobody 
can, really, work with such «sweltering sun over- 
head. The monkeys—we have at least a dozen 
pet monkeys on board, are the only active, rest- 
less creatures on deck, and they are tormenting 
the-cat and a brood of young. pigs out of their 
lives. Puss, overpowered with the sheat, is en- 
deavoring to enjoy the otium cum dignitate, in the 


phelter of the hammock-nettings, but Jocko has 


‘espied her, and has mounted the rigging above 


her, whence he makes frequent descents, in order 
to pull her tail. Puss mews, and spits, and darts 
forth her claws, but to no purpose. Jocko, in a 
moment, is half a dozen ratlines above her, only 
waiting till she twists herself round, and, coiling 
herself up, composes herself to sleep, to perform 
the trick over aga'r. 

Three or four of Jacko’s companions are mak- 
ing similar demonstrations against the juvenile 
porkine brood, hanging on to their tails or hind 
legs, and wholly regardless of the squeals and 
struggles of the pigs, and the remonstrative 
grunts of the old sow, who is looking on from the 
pig-house with motherly solicitude, evidently dis- 
approving of the torment to which her young 
family is subjected, while the monkeys them- 
selves maintain an aspect of solemn gravity 
while performing these antics—as if they consid- 


ered themselves to be most laudably engaged— 


which materially enhances the ludicrousness of 
the scene. Pongo, the ourang-ootang, which we 
obtained from the Guinea coast—or, the chim- 
panzee, I should say—ourang-ootangs are only 
to be obtained from Borneo. Pongo, I say, is 
seated with a handkerchief bound over his head 
in front of the dog kennel where he sleeps, look- 
ing at the gambols of the inferior monkeys with 
an undisturbed gravity of visage, as if he regard- 
ed them with contempt. Pongo is not of a play- 
ful disposition, and he holds himself aloof from 
the common monkey tribe. However, there is 
now cause for his solemnity. I regret to say 
that Pongo is addicted to strong drink, and his 
master, the doctor (not the cook), is prone, for 
the fan of the thing, to indulge him in this bad 
habit. Pongo has swallowed two glasses of rum 
since breakfast time, and is now—after the ex- 
ample of the human beings of whom he is so 
ridiculous a caricature—assuming, in his cups, a 
ludicrous endeavor to appear sober, fur he really 
is ashamed of himself on these occasions ; but it 
is of no avail, for his glassy eyes and unsteady 
seat too clearly betray his weakness. There are 
plenty of books in the cabin, but our captain is 
not much addicted to reading. He is sitting on 
the cabin skylight, weariness and dejection in his 
eye, engaged, for the sake of fixing his mind on 
something—in what? Actually in the unofficer- 
like, unmanly occupation of knitting a pair of 
worsted muffatees for his wrists!—an art he 
learned when a boy, under the care of a maiden 
aunt. The first lieutenant is gazing mournfully 
upon a flute which he has held in his hand all the 
morning, but has not life enough left in him to 
play. The remaining officers and crew of the 
watch, with the exception of the man on the 
lookout aloft—who seems himself to have fallen 
asleep at his post—are looking at the gambols of 
the monkeys, and generally employed doing— 
nothing. 

At length the man at the masthead stirs him- 
self, and raising a spygiass to his eye, peers long 
and earnestly to seaward. Presently he hails 
the quarter-deck. 

“ Hilloa, what is it?” cries the captain, start- 
ing suddenly to his feet, and dropping the muf- 
fatees and a “ stitch,” at the same time, while the 
first lieutenant, equally eager for the man’s re- 
ply, disposes of his flute by putting it into his 
coat-pocket. 

“There is some black object out to seaward, 
sir, just visible.. I can’t well make out what it 
is.”’ 

“A boat, perhaps.” 

“No, sir; it’s not a boat. It’s only. a mere 
speck on the water.” 

“Pooh! One of those cursed shark’s fins, you 
simpleton,” says the disappointed captain, turn- 
ing on his heel. 

** No, sir, it’s more like a man’s head. There 
are two black specks visible now.” 

“Bring me my spygiass, steward; quick, 
map,” says the captain. 

Long and anxiously he scans the horizon be- 
fore he can discover the object of which he is in 
search. At length he perceives it. 

“‘I don’t know what to make of it,” he says. 
“ Take the glass, Mr. Murray, and see what you 
think of it,” addressing the first lientenant, 

“Tt does appear like the head of a man—yes, 
now I can see two objects.” 

“Perhaps a spar that’s got sodden by being 
long in the water,” continued the captain. 
However, we'll see. It’ll be a tough pull for 
the men. Confound this calm! But we'll send 
a boat after it.” 

A quarter-boat was lowered and the crew, com- 
prising six hands, was despatched under the 
command of the boatswain. The weather was 
so hot, and everybody so lazy, that no superior 


officer disputed the command. Probably it 
would turn out nothing but a sodden spar, or an 
empty barrel, after all. 

The object might have been any distance be- 
tween one and two miles from the schooner. 
The exact distance of so small an object seen 
through the thin haze on the water, could not be 
calculated. 

The officers watched the boat’s progress with 
the aid of their spyglasses. She reached the 
mysterious object, and they saw two of the men 
lift it carefully into the boat. Still they could 
not make it ont. It appeared to have two heads, 
like to the heads of human beings, but the bulk 
of the body was out of all proportion, and there 
was only one pair of legs. However, the boat 
was pulled back to the schooner, and then the 
mystery was solved. The men returned with 
two human beings, a negro woman and her babe. 
The infant was tightly bound with a handker- 
chief to the body of its mother, and a life-preserv- 
er encircled both mother and child. Both were 
living, but so utterly exhausted that a few 
hours—perhaps a single hour’s longer exposure 
of the heads and the upper portions of the body 
to the intense heat of the sun, while the lower 
limbs were in the water, would have terminated 
their sufferings. Both were unconscious when 
lifted to the deck of the schooner, but under the 
doctor’s care they soon revived. The infant 
instinctively and greedily sought sustenance 
from its mother’s breast, but in vain. Nature 
was exhausted. The woman made signs for 
water, and when it was brought to her shedrank 
so greedily that the tin pannikin had to be forci- 
bly taken from her. Fortunately we bad a she 
goat on board, and the first lieutenant, taking 
upon himself the duties of a nurse, administered 
a snfticient quantity of goat’s milk to the child, 
by dipping a piece of sponge into the milk, and 
then placing the saturated sponge in the infant’s 
mouth. 

Under almost any ‘other circumstances, the 
sight of the burly, black-whiskered lieutenant, 
thus employed, would have been irresistibly 
ludicrous ; but no one was inclined to langh—not 
even young Halsey, the ever mischievous mid- 
shipman. The woman and child were worn to 
skeletons. One might have counted every bone 
in their bodies, and the shoulder blades and 
ribs of the woman seemed ready to pierce through 
the skin. They must have been a long while 
without sufficient food, for it was hunger alone 
that had reduced them to this frightful condition. 
Otherwise, they were in perfect health. How 
long they had been in the water, or how they 
came to be so cruelly exposed, it was impossible 
to discover; for, although we had two Kroomen 
and a Fishman from the coast, among our crew, 
none of these men could understand the peculiar 
dialect of the woman, nor could she understand 
the Kroo dialect. However, but little conjecture 
was needed to explain the mystery to our own 
satisfaction. Mother and child had, doubtless, 
been thrown overboard by some slaver closely 
pressed, in hopes that the pursuer would, for hu- 
manity’s sake, arrest her course gnd pick up the 
wretched victim. This thought, and the sight 
of the poor helpless creatures, touched the hearts 
of the rudest and most hardened among the 
sailors. 

A berth was provided for the sufferers ; they 
were supplied with food and clothing, and both 
quickly fell into a sound slumber. 

Another long day and night of calm weather 
and smooth sea. Another dawn with the like pros- 
pect before us. We began to fancy the waters 
of the ocean were becoming putrid in conse- 
quence of this long stagnation. The surface of 
the sea assumed a slimy appearance, and hideous 
greenish-colored masses of jelly like substance 
floated around the vessel or clung to her sides. 
The atmosphere seemed tainted as with the smell 
of carrion ! 

But when the sun rose again, to our great joy, 
a light air of wind sprang up from the eastward, 
diffusing fresh life and imparting renewed activ- 
ity to allon board. It was very faint at first, but 
as the day grew older it freshened, and before 
noon we were bowling along before a six knot 
breeze. 

“ Sail ho!” from the masthead. 

“Where away !” was the response from the 
quarterdeck. “‘ Perhaps,” added the captain, 
“it may be the slaver whose brutal crew threw 
those poor wretches overboard.” 

“Right ahead, sir. Right in the sunlight.” 

Spyglasses were brought into requisition, and 
soon we could make out the upper sails from the 
deck. 


“ Set all the studding-sails, alow and aloft, Mr. 
Murray,” said the captain, “We are carrying 
the breeze with us. We'll overhaul her if 
possible.” 

“Can you make out what she looks like, my 
lad ?” hailing the.man aloft. 

“TI can just see the line of ber hall,” replied 
the man. ‘‘She’s ‘hove to’ I think, sir. From 
the cut of her sails, I should say she was the 
Active.” 

“ Confound the Active!” cried the captain. 
“She is always thwarting our hawse, when I 
was in hopes it was that infernal slaver, too !’”” 

He dashed his speaking-trumpet to the deck, 
and, after a habit he had when he was annoyed, 
passed his fingers through his hair, till it stood 
on end, like pig’s bristles. 

“ Blast them ’ere new cloths,” muttered the 
old gentleman, sotto voce, calling to mind the 
trick played upon the Alert by the Spanish 
slaver. 

“Mr. Higgins,” said the captain, sharply, glad 
to find an opportunity to give vent to bis ill tem- 
per, caused by the disappointment. ‘‘ How often 
have I insisted that there shall be no swearing 
aboard the schooner. You're a petty officer, and 
ought to set an example to the men. Daty, sir, 
can be.carried on quite as well, and better, with- 
out swearing than with it. Don’t let me hear 
any more oaths, or by the —.”’ 

The captain quite forgot that he was apt to 
give expression to his feelings by swearing him- 
self when he was vexed, and he was about to 
conclude his remonstrance with an oath, when 
the humbled quarter-master saved the “ record- 
ing angel” some trouble, by interrupting his 
superior, ere the profane word fell from his 
lips.” 

“I beg your honor’s pardon,”’ saidhe, respect- 
fully touching his cap. ‘‘ Hopes you'll excuse 
me, sir, but I thought as how that ’ere Active—” 

“Well, well, Higgins. Don’t swear again, 
my man. As you say, that Active. Always 
crossing our path. It is excusable, by— 
thunder.” 

“It may be another trick,” the first lieutenant 
ventured to say. 

“ Hardly probable, Murray,” said the captain, 
smiling somewhat savagely. “At any rate a 
shrewd bird will not be caught. second time with 
chaff. However, we'll make sure.” 

Again the man aloft hailed the deck. 

“Tt is the brig-o’-war, sir. She’s laid her 
‘main-yard aback and hoisted signals.” 

The captain raised the spyglass to his eye. 

“Have you seen any suspicious looking ves- 
sel,” he read off. 

“It is the brig,” said he. “Mr. Halsey, hoist 
our colors and the negative signal.” 

“I will lie to till you come up,” was the 
response. 

In a short time we were within speaking 
distance. 

“Have you seen anything lately?” inquired 
our captain, after the customary salutations had 
passed between the rival commanders. 

“ Ay, I chased a full-rigged barque four days 
since and came up with her. She was well 
armed and manned, and, by George! the fellow 
showed fight—” 

“ And got clear off,”’ said our captain, chuck- 
ling to himself, half pleased to think that the 
Active had lost a prize. 

“Not exactly. We lost onc man—killed—and 
the scoundrel wounded two others; but I have 
reason to believe that we punished him severely. 
If I don’t greatly mistake, the bargne is water- 
logged. It fell nearly calm toward dark, but I 
heard the chain-pumps going for hours.” 

“How was it that you did not succeed in 
effecting a capture ?” 

“The rascal crippled us. Shot away both 
our topsail yards. We had to lie to all night 
and get up fresh spars, and at daylight nothing 
was to be seen of the vessel.” 

“t's been calm with us for five days,” said 
our captain. ‘“ Never had such a weary time. 
By-the-by, I picked up a negro woman and child 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Ha! They came from the barque, doubt- 
less. The fellow threw half a dozen negroes 
overboard while we were in chase. Two we 
picked up, and I saw three sink. What became 
of the other I don’t knew. 

“Do you think there are any hopes of coming 
up with the slaver ?”’ 

“Can’t say. As I told you, I believe we 
struck her below her water-line. I know shewas 
leaking fearfully, She may have foundered be- 
fore now.” 
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The breeze was freshening rapidly. The brig 
squared her main-yard, and waving their tram- 
pets in token of farewell, the two commanders 
proceeded on their respective courses. We still 
hoped to be fortunate enough to overtake the 
slaver, although we could not be very sanguine 
after the report of the Active. However, two 
days passed away. We had stretched out a long 
distance from the land, and, believing the slaver 
had either foundered or made good her escape, 
the captain resolved to haul the schooner to the 
wind, and return to his accustomed cruising 
ground, 

The orders were actually given to brace for- 
ward the yards, when a hail from the topmast- 
head announced a sail in sight to leeward. 

“ Square away the yards again. Up stan’sails. 
Hoist every rag she’ll carry,” shonted the cap- 
tain, and in a few minutes we were again stand- 
ing on our former course, with a staggering 
breeze astern. 

The captain looked anxiously around him, 
scanning the horizon carefully, fearfal lest the 
Active might be in sight, and might also have 
espied the stranger. Bat the brig had hauled to 
the wind several hours before we had done so, 
and was no longer visible. 

“The stranger ‘may prove a merchantman,” 
said he, when satisfied with his scrutiny; ‘but, 
please Jupiter she prove the slaver. We've got 
her all to ourselves.” 

“ Aloft there!” 

“Sir!” 

“ What do you make of her now, my man?” 

“T can see her hull, sir. She’s deep in the 
water, and yawning about strangely.” 

“The slaver, by Jove!” cried the captain. 
“ Hand me the glass, Halsey.” 

He took a long look at the vessel, now visible 
from the hammock-nettings, with the aid of the 
spyglass. His scrutiny was satisfactory, and 
springing to the deck, he gave orders to the gun- 
ner to load and point the bow guns. 

The vessel was lying helplessly upon the 
water, and we neared her rapidly. Very soon 
we were within gunshot. The hull was deep in 
the water and she was rolling heavily, her yards 
untrimmed and her topsail-sheets flying loose. 
Her topgallant-sails, as well as her courses, were 
furled. 

“ She’s abandoned by the crew,” observed the 
first lieutenant. 

“No. I can see men on her deck. What 
does the impudent rascal mean by not hoisting 
his colors? Give him a shot, gunner, to teach 
him manners.” 

“ Shall I point the gun athwart her bows, sir?” 
said the gunner. 

“No; the infamous scoundrel deserves no 
mercy. Give it him point blank. Fire into his 
stern.” 

Another moment and the sharp crack of the 
gun and the crash of timber were simultaneously 
heard. Then came a shriek, and a horrid yell of 
mingled pain and fright such as chills the blood 
to hear. 

“He got that full and sharp,” said the gunner, 
proud of his aim, and forgetful of humanity 
and every other feeling in the pride of his 
profession. 

He was about to apply the match, anticipating 
the order, when the captain, who had raised his 
spyglass to mark the mischief done, cried, “ No, 
no. Hold, man, hold, for mercy’s sake. By 
heavens! I believe we’ve hit some of the poor, 
wretched negroes. The cowardly hounds have 
abandoned the ship, and left the poor creatures 
on board to go down with her. She’s settling 
fast. Lay the main yard aback, Mr. Murray, and 
out boats. We'll not approach any nearer with 
the schooner. But she'll float for some time 
yet. Please God we’ll save the poor slaves.” 

Three boats were manned, the captain, first 
lieutenant and boatswain respectively taking 
command, the second lieutenant remaining in 
charge of the schooner. 

A shocking sight presented itself to the boats’ 
crews when they boarded the barque. The shot 
fired from the schooner had passed through the 
quarter-railing and had struck two negroes, who 
lay weltering in their blood, one quite dead, the 
other fast breathing his life away. A swarm of 
negroes of all ages and both sexes, all entirely 
destitute of clothing, lined the decks, manacled 
and fastened by the feet.to the chain cable, which 
had beenranged, apparently for this cruel pur- 
pose, fore and aft, on both sides of the vessel. 

With a refinement of demoniacal cruelty, the 
brutal commander of the barque, before aban- 
doning his vessel, with his crew, had caused the 


negroes to be brought up from the hold, and had 
then secured them in such a manner, that when 
she sunk, as she was certain to do, they must all 
go down with her. 

Descending to the slave-deck, they found forty 
or fifty others, mostly women and children, who 
were too sick and too weak to stand. These lay 
as they had been packed, closely wedged to- 
gether, their heads towards the ship’s sides. The 
stench was horrible, and the heat suffocating, for 
the slave-deck, on which, at night, some four 
hundred negroes must have been packed, was 
barely four feet high, and the only means of ven- 
tilation was through the hatchway. The fam- 
ished condition of all the negroes showed conclu- 
sively, that they must have been a long time 
waiting in the slave-pens on shore, very spar- 
ingly fed—nay, more than half starved. Suab- 
jected to the brutal usage of men of their own 
race and color. 

A cursory examination of the cabin showed 
that the crew had carried with them all portable 
articles of value ; but there was an abundance of 
rice and other provisions for the slaves, in the 
hold. However, we had no time to remove it to 
the schooner. The vessel was settling so fast 
that it was even doubtful if we could save the 
poor victims of cupidity and hellish cruelty. 
But this was happily effected. The wounded 
negro was not dead when the boats left the 
barque, but he was dying, and to remove him 
would have been useless. He was reluctantly 
left to his fate. The schooner was crowded to 
suffocation with the rescued negroes. It was 
anything but agreeable to the senses, besides we 
had but a few days’ provisions forso many. Our 
only plan was to get to Sierra Leone with our 
dusky freight, as quickly as possible. Half an 
hour after we left the barque, she foundered. 

The wind was light and baffling, and ten days 
elapsed before we made the land. Ten of the 
most unpleasant days man ever passed on board 
ship. 

We kept a sharp look out for the boats be- 
longing to the barque, for we knew that they too 
must, necessarily, make for the nearest land ; but 
we fell in with nothing until we arrived off 
Geelend’s Bay, toward the close of the ninth day. 
A large sail-boat was reported in sight, close un- 
der the land. 

The cutter, in command of the first lieutenant, 
was immediately despatched in chase. The cap- 
ture of the boat was easily effected, for she was 
crowded with men, and.so deep in the water that 
her gunwales were scarcely six inches above its 
surface. ‘The captain of the slaver and fourteen 
of his crew were on board. They offered no 
resistance, indeed resistance was out of their 
power. It required every effort they could make 
to bale out the water and keep the boat afloat. 
The captain, who had exhibited so much des- 
peration in showing fight to the brig-of-war, and 
such fiendish cruelty in his conduct toward the 
helpless negroes, was naturally an object of in- 
tense curiosity to the inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone. 

He was a young Frenchman, of good family, be- 
longing to Lyons, and, strange to say, he was 
exceedingly handsome in form and feature, with 
an expression of gentleness in his countenance, 
approaching toward effeminacy. He was, also, 
evidently a man of cultivated mind. What 
could have induced such a man to engage in the 
slave-dealer’s nefarious profession, or what could 
have led him to exhibit such wanton and alto- 
gether useless cruelty towards the negroes, all 
who saw him were at an utter loss to conceive. 
The most strenuous efforts were made by his 
counsel to save his life, but in vain. He was 
tried on the joint charges of piracy and murder, 
and the evidence against him was so conclusive, 
that, as a matter of course, he was found guilty 
and condemned to be hanged, together with ten 
of the boat’s crew captured with him. The sen- 
tence was carried into execution the Monday 
af er the trial, which took place on Thursday. 
‘Two other boats laden with the remainder of the 
slaver’s crew had put off from the barque, but 
what became of them was never known. 

We secured a fair prize, for, although the 
greedy ocean had swallowed up the barque, we 
received the head money for the rescued negroes, 
and what was better still, shared nearly two 
thousand Spanish doubloons, which the captain 
of the slaver had secured before he abandoned 
the vessel, and which were snatched from him 
at the moment when, desperate to the last, he 
was abont to throw overboard the bag which 
contained the treasure, rather than allow it to fall 
into the hands of his captors. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


A pleasant picture! Well do I remember, 
When, proud careering o’er a wind-swept sky, 
The autumn sun, begirt with glowing splendor, 
Turned on the rain-washed earth his golden eye. 


Within a sacred shrine, that morn. assembled 
The gladsome faces of a waiting throng, 
While on the air soft organ-music trembled, 
Or in full tide of sweetness rolled along. 


Here, in this temple holy-consecrated 

By incense rising from devotion’s flame, 

Where every heart in hushed expectance waited, 
In festal garb approached a bridal train. 


Along they passed, on to the flower-decked altar; 
There, a fond father the loved bride receives, 
And though his ts from falter, 
With trembling hand the marriage tie he weaves. 


By quivering lips the binding words are spoken. 
That yield his treasure to another's claim ; 

With golden circlet sealed—love's mystic token— 
Two hearts, long joined in thought, are one in name! 


Then on that fair young head, his hand caressing, 
The reverend sire in yearning fondness lays, 

And o'er the twain from God implores a blessing 
For each experience of their coming days. 


A touching scene. That pair now reverent kneeling, 
The bride, arrayed in robes of stainless white, 
While morn’s bright rays around the chancel stealing, 
Baptize each bended form with saintly light. 


Then, ‘neath triumphal strains of music pealing, 
The noble bridegroom and the gentle bride 

Pass forth toa new morn, new life revealing, 
Hencejorth to tread its pathway side by side. 


O, wondrous source of truest earth affection! 
Grant that whate’er betide, Thy gentle dove 

In these linked hearts may find a sweet protection, 
A peaceful atmosphere of changeless love! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


RUINING A BANKER. 


BY THE “OLD ’uN.” 


In the troubled days of Ireland, towards the 
close of the last century, a daring fellow, one 
Teddy Mulrooney, was at the head of a band of 
his desperate and starving countrymen, who 
scoured the district in which they belonged, wag- 
ing merciless war on the oppressors of their coun- 
try, and visiting with the direst ottrages those 
who had the reputation of grinding the faces of 
the poor, 

One of the most obnoxious men in the county 
where their operations were conducted, was one 
Sir Lawrence Wood, a rich man who had a bank 
of his own, and was supposed to have amassed 
an immense fortune by his financial speculations. 
In the course of their predatory career, Mul- 
rooney’s band seized, at various points, a large 
amount of Sir Lawrence’s notes—some thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth, all of which they placed 
in the hands of their leader to dispose of as his 
wisdom thought best. 

One dark night a shout like that of a thousand 
demons announced to Sir Lawrence that the reb- 
els had broken into the park that surrounded his 
elegant country seat, while, at the same time, a 
glare of light gave him to understand that the 
incendiary torch had been applied to his dwel- 
ling. He was mistaken in that, however, for 
when he had hurried on his clothes and presented 
himself at the hall door to beg that the lives of 
himself and family might be spared, he saw that 
the invaders had merely kindled a fire of brash- 
wood on the lawn. But the spectacle was alarm- 
ing enough, as the light fell on a wild group of 
fierce men, ragged and yet armed with every 
species of strange weapon—pikes, pistols, reap- 
ing-hooks and seythes. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” said the terrified banker, 
“spare my life!’’ 

“Whist! ye murtherin’ thafe of the world !” 
said Teddy. “It’s not yer life we're afther de- 
sthroyin’ ; but it’s what ye live for we'll desthroy 
before yer eyes, ye omadhaun. Look there, ye 
ould divil! and there! and there! what’s thim ?” 
And Teddy thrust an immense heap of bank- 
notes under the nose and eyes of the banker, and 
then, elevating his torch, took Sir Lawrence by 
the nape of his neck, and bent his head forward 
so that-he could scan the paper. 

“ They’re notes on my bank,” said he. “Do 
you want to present them ?” 

“To make yer a prisint of thim*?” cried the 
rebel. “Do ye think wé’re afther makin’ fools 
of ourselves, whin we've had the throuble of col- 


lectin’ yer dirthy paper? No, ye spalpeen ! we'll 
desthroy ivery scrap of ’em—burn ’em up before 
the eyes of yez.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen,”’ said the 
banker, secretly delighted at the intelligence ; 
“you wouldn’t beggar myself and family !” 

“In coorse we wouldn’t!” said Mulrooney, 
ironically. ‘‘ No, we come here to fill yer pock- 
ets, av coorse. Lock here, there goes a thou- 
sand pounds!” And he threw a handful of notes 
into the blaze. “And there’s another thousand !. 
and another and another! Och, there’s lashin’s 
of ’em! And there goes the last; and now 
ye’re as poor as the poorest man among us.” 

The banker affected to be in the greatest 
agony; he tore his hair, wrung his hands, beat 
his breast, groaned and even pumped up a few 
tears. Teddy watched him with ferocious satis- 
faction, and when the sacrifice was completed, 
exclaimed : 

“ There, boys, we’ve ruined him, intirely. And 
now, ye ould thafe of the woruld, go to bed and 
say yer prayers, and plisant drames to yez.”’ 

With a cheer, the midnight maranders, after 
dancing round the expiring bonfire, retired in 
high glee, completely satisfied with their “exploit 
in “ruining a banker.” Sir Lawrence Wood 
waited till the last man had disappeared, then he 
burst into a horse-laugh and went up to bed, in 
the happy consciousness of being thirty thousand 
pounds richer than he was five mifitites before. 
We know not whether Mr. Mulrooney ever dis- 
covered his mistake, but the banker had_provided 
against such a contingeney and his consequent 
vengeance, by securing the presence of a strong 
detachment of troops till the troubles of the day 
were over. 
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AN ABSURD FASHION. 

In the year 1713, one hundred and forty-five 
years ago, the Duke of Shrewsbury. was Dnglish 
ambassador at the court of France. ‘The Duéh- 
ess of Shrewsbury was on the wrong side of for- 
Are, and having been & beauty in her youth, 
she was unwilling to believe that time hadmade 
any change. She spoke bad French fluently, was 
eccentric, gave magnificent. balls and suppers, 
and all the nobility of Paris felt honored by her 
invitations. The duchess disliked ‘the fend. 
dresses in fashion. They were madé of wire, 
ribbons, ze, and other millinery materials, 
intermingled with the hair of the head, and were 
more than two feet high, so that the face of the 
wearer, if a short woman, appeared in the middle 
of the body. Old women wore them made of 
gauze, from which we infer that gay colors’ were 
worn by the young. The slightest motion of the 
head caused the edifice te tremble, and the fatigue 
of carrying it was excessive. Louis: XEVi,s0 
absolute in little as well as great things, disliked 
exceedingly these head-dresses, and. although 
they had been the fashion for ten years, he was 
unable to. change it. What the Grand 
could not accomplish was brought about by the wil 
of the Duchess of Shrewsbury, in a surprisingly 
short time. She gave out that no lady wearing 
a high head-dress should be permitted to appear 
in her rooms, and from the extreme of elevation 
to the extreme of depression the change was then 
made, and with slight modifications the fashion 
has remained the same as ever.—Home Journal. 


A WATER LOCOMOTIVE. 

The very name excites a smile, just as did the 
first steamboat and the first telegraph. But a 
New York mechanic, determined not to be ont- 
done by either, has been sometime engaged in 
building a water locomotive, which a Lockport 
editor says was tried successfully, in a small way, 
sometime ago. Its principle is that of a floating 
locomotive, to move upon the water after the man- 
ner of an ordinary locomotive on a railroad track. 
The engine and wheels are built so as to float, 
bat the latter enter the water sufficiently to pro- 

l the boat forward. The inventor does not 

escribe his machine with sufficient distinctness ; 
but be claims that by his plan a boat can be pro- 
pelled with ter ease and faster than a railroad 
engine, while it is iarly adapted to canal 
navigation, as in going at the high speed which 
he asserts it can maintain, it would not raise as 
much swell as an ordinary propeller would in 
going five miles an hour. If all is realized from 
this invention which its projector claims for it, it 
will revolutionize the whole business of canal 
navigation, and liberate from a most laborious 
bondage a vast army of abused and shoulder- 
galled fie American. 


THE HORSES OF NORWAY. 

Laing, in his travels in Norway, says that the 
horses in that country a very sensible way 
of taking their food. Instead of swilling them- 
selves with a pailful of water at a draught, no 
doubt from the fear of not getting any again, and 
then overgorging themselves forthe same reason, 
they have a bucket of water put down beside their 
allowance of bay. It is amusing to see. with what 
relish they take a sip of the one and a mouthful 
of the other alternately, sometimes only moisten- 
ing their mouths, as a rational being would do 
while eating a dinner of such dry food. A 
broken-winded horse is scarcely ever seen in 
Norway. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


. OAK HILL, SEAT OF PRES. MUNROE. 
{from our own correspondent.) 

Leesburg, Virginia, Nov. 26, 1858. 
M. M. Battrov, Esq —Dear Sir,—Herewith 
I send you a sketch of Oak Hill, the seat of the 
James Munroe, President of the United 
States, from a photogra h taken expressly for 
your Pictorial by Mr. Charles W. Morgan, of 


A NIGHT SERENADE BY THE GERMANIA BAND, BOSTON. 


Leesburg, Virginia. Oak Hillis about ten miles 
south of Leesburg, on a commanding eminence, 
in a beautiful grove of oaks, locusts and poplars. 
It commands a view over a wide lawn, of a 
nd, romantic and almost boundless panorama. 

he sketch is a south view, and shows a part of 
the garden. It was built by Mr. Munroe while 
president. It has a Grecian front, is of brick, 


OAK HILL, NEAR LEESBURG. VIRGINIA, THE SEAT OF PRESIDENT MUNROE. 
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and in dimensions, architecture and ornaments, 
such as became the fortune of the owner. 
Yours truly, ARrrTIs7. 


GERMANIA SERENADE, ROSTON, 
The beautiful accompanying picture was 
drawn expressly for us by Waud, and is a fine 
and effective composition. It represents our un- 


rivalled Germania Serenade Band, performing 
under the window of some lady fair at the West 
End, of a moonlight evening—one of those bril- 
liant nights when music, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly bursting forth, most charms the listening 
ear. The contrasted effect of the moon and the 
lamplight, together with the spirited figures and 
the architecture, make this a pleasing picture. 
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FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 

We publish on this page two accurate and 
leasing views, drawn and engraved expressly 
our Pictorial, illustrating in a striking man- 
ner, the rapid progress of our city, and the trans- 
formations it is undergoing, at the command of 
capital, to meet the exigencies of business. The 
first picture shows us Franklin Street as it ap- 
; one year ago, when it was almost exclu- 
sively occupied, except at the extremities, by pri- 
vate residences which were considered as palatial 


. FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, ONE YEAR SINCE. 


at the date of their erection, in the early part of 
the present century. The change then wrought 
in the appearance of the locality was scarcel 
sem than that which the past year has effected. 
ow extensive this has been, the details of the 
second picture show. Only the alignement of the 
former houses, with its crescent sweep, has been 
res@rved. Granite has usurped the place of 
brick, and towering stores and warehouses have 
arisen on the site of the private dwellings. 
There yet remains as a landmark, the Catholic 


Cathedral, with its many associations, but which 
has been for many years insufficient in its accom- 
modations. The new buildings are in a bold 
and commanding style of architecture, in accord- 
ance with that improved taste which does not 
seek to exclude grace and ornament for struc- 
tures devoted to business, and which is so fast 
revolutionizing and improving the aspect of our 
city. Though Sentiment may me» a tear at the 
desecration of household altars and displacement 
of household gods, yet Common Sense rejoices 


Litt 


at the evidences of prosperity and wealth. In 
the southern part of the city, room is provided 
for the establishment of new settlements on a 
scale commensurate with the increase of wealth 
and style of living. Franklin street has suc- 
cumbed to a necessity which presses on the whole 
central part of Boston. In the two pictures on this 
page, we have brought home to our readers the 
contrast between the past and present, and we 
shall continue, from time to time, to present such 
changes as the features of the city produce. 
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\ FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, AS IT I8 TO-DAY. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year ............5 $2 50 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 


One copy of Picroriat, and one copy of 
Tae Frac oF our Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.B, M., Freeport, 0.—Your favor came to hand too late 
to receive attention in our last. Time is later as we 
tvavel westward, because the common reckoning of 
time ds based on the apparent motion of the sun, which, 
fromthe rotation of the earth on its axis, appears to 
rise firstin the east and to move gradually westward. 
Thus, avhen it is noon at Sanden it will be midnight 
ata polat 160 degrees west, or half the circumference 
of the globe. In other words, time travels westward 
with the.apparent motion of the sun. 

Covington, Ky.—l. The price of a single vol- 

ume is 6260. 2. We have mo means of ascertaining 
the 1 hsvical ts of pa 

M. ve &., Worcester. Mass.—We know nothing, and can 
learn nothing of any such contemplated expedition 
from this port. 

P. F., Wilton, N. H.—Uniess you haye some capital, we 
would not advise your — at present. 

L. F., Portland, Me.—L. C at Washington, D. C., 
where he proposes to spend the winter. 

R. F., St. Pauls, Mionesota.—The work you inquire for 
can be obtained in this city for one dollar a volume. 
We have found a copy. 

c. D., Island.—The Gray 
and , but both kinds are diffic 
te 

THeEsPis. ~The Miss Placide you refer to died many years 
ago in Mississippi. 

R. M.—We do not know the whereabout of Bayne, the 
artist. He was io Boston last summer. 

Jui C.—The conduct you describe stamps ite author as 
destitute of the characteristics of a gentleman, and, if 
known, should exclude him from society. 

M. M.—We do not believe in the ability of any writer to 
render a novel acceptable in which supernatural inci- 
dents are introduced. The age of superstition has 
passed away—it is ouly the truthful aod beautiful 
whieh can now command success. 

Amaveurn.—Trees may be transplanted in winter, but the 
process isa very expensive one. 

Azrist.—1l. You will find in Hogarth’s works accurate 
delineations of the costume of that day. 2. The Athe- 
=—_ exhibition of this year far surpassed any pre- 

and was pecuniarily profitable. 


ane that air containing a 200, 
mine vapor will instantly be d 
recognize the 1.300,000th part of a grain of otto of 
roses, or the 13,000th part of a grain of musk. 


THE DUTCH IN JAPAN. 

From the time of their first establishment in 
the country in the seventeenth century, up to the 
present time, the Dutch have occupied a most 
humiliating position in the empire of Japan. 
For the sake of the extensive trade between 
Europe and that country, they have submitted to 
the most debasing and shameful conditions ; 
ignoring the Christian religion, undergoing per- 
petual imprisonment, and patiently bearing the 
abuses and insults of that people. By the regu- 
lations of the empire, they are confined to a nar- 
row islet called Desima, upon which their trading 
establishment is located. This islet is joined to 
thegeuen of Nangasaki, on the island of Kionsion, 
by @emallistone bridge, at the end of which is a 
strong Japanese guard-house, with soldiers con- 
stanthy om Gmty, to see that none pass without 
license. This dittle island is of artificial con- 
struction, and gmueasures 600 feet in length, by 
240 in breadth ; and to this narrow prison-house 
do the Dutch submit to be confined, for the sake 
of the limited trade which is accerded to them. 
The whole islet is fenced in. by a strong paling 
of high beards, with a narrow coping, on the top 
of which is a domble row of iron spikes.. The 
Dutch houses within this enclosure, are low and 
mean,ead built of fir-wood and bamboos, the 
strangers being forbid to build of stone. The 
place is subject, at all hours, to the intrusions of 
the prying police of Nangasaki, and a most rigid 
surveillance is kept up, by special guards, agents, 
and spies of the government. The Dutch are 
all doomed to celibacy while at Desima, no fe- 
male being allowed to live among them, whether 
European or Japanese. 

At the north side of the islet are two strong 
gates, opening through the pickets to the water ; 
but these are kept constantly closed, except 
when # Datch ship arrives or departs. They are 
then opened, and always in the presence of a 
government commissioner, supported by an 
armed guard. When a ship arrives, the first 
thing done is to remove the ammanition. The 
Japanese CAlicials then search every part of the 
vessel, and take lists of the goods, and every- 
thing else on board. The ship’s company are 
then allowed to go on shore and enjoy their liberty 
in the cramped-ap and noisome prison of 
Desima. There they remain for two or three 
months, while the ship is getting ready to de- 
part, and are never allowed to pass the bridge, or 
to take a boat for the town. In the harbor, near 
to the factory, are thirteen very high posts, at 
regular distances from each other, with small 
wooden tablets affixed to them, upon which are 


painted the government order, forbidding all 
boats to pass the said posts, or to approach the 
Dutch quarters, under very severe penalties. 
Such are the degrading conditions upon which 
the Dutch have enjoyed the monopoly of trade 
with Japan, for about two centuries; and as 
their obsequious servility has thoroughly dis- 
gusted the Japanese with them, there is little 
prospect that the nation will profit much by the 
favorable commercial arrangements which our 
country and England have recently made with 
Japan. 


CHEAP POSTAGES. 

We have heretofore discussed this subject, and 
do not intend to trouble the readers of the Picto- 
rial with any extended remarks upon it at the 
present time. The annual report of the Post- 
master General has just been sent to Congress 
by the President, and in that report is a recom- 
mendation to abandon the cheap postage system, 
and to go back to the old rate of five cent pos- 
tage. This step backward is proposed as remedy 
for the deficiency of the receipts to meet the ex- 
penses of the post-office establishment. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1858, the total ex- 
penses were about twelve and three quarter mil- 
lions of dollars, and the total receipts about 
eight millions and one quarter, leaving a de- 
ficiency of four millions and a half to be pro- 
vided for out of the public treasury. For the 
year ending June 30th, 1859, the expenditures 
will exceed the receipts by the sum of five mil- 
lioys and a half. It is to provide for this annual 
deficiency of four or five millions in the receipts, 
that the Postmaster General proposes, among 
other changes, to raise the postage rate from 
three to five cents, and to abolish the discount on 
printed matter paid in advance. This, he thinks, 
will give about three millions and a half of dol- 
lars more revenue. He also proposes to save a 
half million by restricting the abuses of the 
franking privilege, and a million more by doing 
away with four-horse coach service in carrying 
the mails, when not necessary. All these changes 
will require the action of Congress, to modify 
existing laws, before they can be carried out. 
We have no sort of objection to those affecting 
the coach transportation, and the use of the 
franking privilege ; and should be very glad to 
see a million and a half of dollars saved by these 
means. But to raising the rate of postage we 
decidedly object ; for we see not why the private 
correspondence of the country should be bur- 
dened with the cost of ocean mail routes to Eu- 
rope and the Pacific, or of overland mail routes 
through the continent, to the extreme borders of 
the Union. The truth is, that these are public en- 
terprises, for the promotion of commerce and the 
settlement of the country; and whatever de- 
ficiency of postal revenue arises from the cost of 
these enterprises, over and above their receipts, 
should be defrayed by the public treasury, and 
not by the letter writers and newspaper publish- 
ers. We sincerely hope that Congress will ad- 
here to the cheap postage system, and insist 
upon the national treasury’s paying all expenses 
not necessarily incurred in the receipt, carriage, 
and delivery of printed matter and private cor- 
respondence of individuals. 


COD FISHING IN THE NORTH SEA. 

The marine picture which occupies the whole of 
the last page, will be appreciated by our friends for 
the remarkable spirit of the drawing, for its bold 
effectiveness and dramatic character. The fish- 
ing craft and the boat are admirably delineated ; 
and the figures of the hardy fishermen pulling 
up their prey, are instinct with life and muscular 
action. We have given heretofore representa- 
tions of cod fishing on the banks ; but this is our 
first sketch of the European cod fishery. The 
life of professional fishermen is very laborious, 
and their existence hangs by a feeble thread. 
The storms that sweep along the coast ot 
Norway 


** Round the shores where loud Loffoden 
Haris to death the roaring whale, 
Round the shores where Runic Odin 
Howls her war-song to the gale,”’ 


often wreck whole fleets of fishing-boats, carry- 
ing desolation to hundreds of humble homes. If 
the ocean is bountifal in its supplies, it is also 
terrible in its wrath. 


American Nosiuiry.—Four knights have 
been created in Canada by the British sovereign, 
viz., one Englishman, one Scotchman, and two 
Frenchmen. We shall probably hear of the 
Earl of Toronto, the Marquis of Quebec, and 
the Duke of Montreal, before long. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 

With the present number of Ballou’s Pictorial 
we commence the sixteenth volume of the work, 
with a new heading and in a new and improved 
style. The change we have made enables us to 
give a much larger amount of reading matter, 
and by printing the paper one week nearer its 
date, the contents will be found to be just seven 
days fresher than it has been heretofore. It will 
be seen that we shall give more attention to all 
current matters of interest, and discuss, for the 
benefit of our patrons, all that is noteworthy, and 
which it is desirable to understand in the doings 
of the world about us. 

The new heading of our paper was designed 
and drawn for us by Mr. Kilburn, and is a chaste 
and appropriate work of art. The central figure 
represents the Muse of History engaged in re- 
cording passing events. She is surrounded by 
articles emblematic of the fine and mechanic arts 
which conduce to civilization, and represent 
painting, sculpture, architecture, etc. There are 
the palette, the chisel, the pen and the printing- 
press, with other significant accessories. In the 
distance is seen the new dome of the capitol at 
Washington. On the right is a view of Boston, 
with a part of Charlestown, including the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and a steamship in the fore- 
ground showing one mode of locomotion. On 
the left are factories, suggestive of industrial pur- 
suiis, and a train of cars in motion, the whole 
being framed in a civic wreath of oak leaves, and 
forming a characteristic heading indicative of the 
purposes and aims of our illustrated journal. 

We have made arrangements in the illustrated 
department to give more engravings each week, 
and shall show a gratifying improvement in the 
pictorial character of our journal, having se- 
cured accomplished draughtsmen and engravers, 
im addition to the regular corps attached to the 
paper for the last year. In short, we shall strive 
to make the Boston Pictorial a credit to our city, 
and a valuable and welcome visitor to the firesides 
of our patrons all over the country. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Hume has placed on record his opinion that 
the liberties of the press and the liberties of the 
people must stand or fall together, a truth which 
has been so fully recognized in modern times, 
that in free countries, such as England and the 
United States, even the license of the press is 
permitted to go unheeded, so sacred is this en- 
gine of civilization, enlightenment and truth 
held by legislators. Free institutions must rest 
on free discussion in the forum and the press. 
The existence of despotism, on the contrary, de- 
pends upon the suppression of both. Absolute 
governments wage a continual warfare on the 
press, fearing the light and courting the darkness 
as their shield. 

To appreciate the advantages we enjoy, we 
have only to contrast the almost boundless lib- 
erty of the American people, with the trammels 
which surround it in France, and which have re- 
cently been brought into strong relief by the 
late prosecution of Count Montalembert, for 
what we should consider a harmless article on 
English politics, published in an able review 
called the “‘Correspondant.” It is true that 
Count de Montalembert wrote strongly, as he 
felt deeply. He said, among other things, “‘ When 
my ears ring, now with the buzzing of anticham- 
ber gossips, now with the noise of fanatics who 
think us their dupes ; when I am stifling with 
the weight of an atmosphere loaded with servile 
and corrupting exhalations, I hasten to breathe 
a@ pure air, and take a vital bath in free 
England!” He divides France into two classes : 
“Honest men whom misconceptions and de- 
fects have never abused, and cowards.”” There 
was altogether too much truth in the article to be 
palatable to the emperor, and the aggravation of 
the offence was, that the police were only able to 
seize four copies out of the whole edition of 
the review, the remainder having been scattered 
broadcast and eagerly read. As the whole world 
is now interested directly in the trial of this bold 
French writer, we subjoin a sketch of his career. 

Charles Forbes, Comte de Montalembert, was 
born in London; on the 10th of March, 1810. 
He is the representati¥e of an old family of Poi- 


} tou, and his father was a peer of France, and 


ambassador at Stockholm from the court of 
Charles X. © His mother was an Englishwoman. 
At the outset of his career he was an advocate 
of the union of Catholicism and democracy, of 
which Lamennais was the apostle, and was one 
of the editors of a journal founded to advocate 
that union, called L’Avenir. He opened in 


April, 1831, in conjunction with MM. de Coux 
and Lacordaire, a school called the Ecole Libre. 
His opposition to the existing government 
brought him at last before the “ Police Correc- 
tionelle ;” but during the process his father died, 
and as M. Montalembert then became a Peer of 
France, he claimed the right of being tried by 
the Upper Chamber, by which he was condemned 
to afine of 100f. His defence pronounced before 
the Chamber may be considered as the beginning 
of his political career, but he was prevented, by 
his not having attained the legal age of 30, from 
taking his seat until 1840. The condemnation 
of Lamennais by the Popo greatly increased 
the severity of M. de Montalembert’s orthodoxy, 
and, both by writing and speaking, he made‘him- 
self thenceforward known as the great champion 
of Catholicism. He published his famous Life 
of Elizabeth of Hungary in 1836. In 1843 he 
strongly opposed the Educational measure of 
M. Villemain, and in 1843 he published his 
Catholic Manifesto. He married in 1848 the 
daughter of a Belgian Minister, Mademoiselle 
de Merode, and after a short absence from 
France, he returned to deliver in the Chamber 
of Peers his:three celebrated speeches on the lib- 
erty of the Church, the liberty of education, and 
the liberty of the monastic orders. In 1847 he 
established a religious assoviation to work in 
favor of the Sonderbund. He also made himself 
notorious for the active part he:took on behalf of 
oppressed nationalities, and on the off cb- 
ruary, 1848, he had a solemn faneral serviee cel- 
ebrated at Notre Dame to the memory of 
O’Connell. 

After the establishment of the Republic, M. de 
Montalembert was elected a memberot the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and there acted sometimes 
with one and sometimes with another of the»par- 
ties that divided the Assembly. He ‘was ‘op- 
posed to the measure for again requiring journals 
to farnish security, to the continuance of the state 
of the siege, and to the admission of Louis Bon- 
aparte. But at the end of the session he sup- 
ported M. Dafaure in a bill for the restriction of 
the press, and was loud in his approval of the 
French expedition to Rome. He was re-elected 
by the department of Doubs for the Legislative 
Assembly. He there distinguished himself prin- 
cipally by the part he took in preparing the law 
to restrain the suffrage within narrower limits, 
by his frequent encounters with M. Victor Hugo, 
his only rival in oratory, and by his defence of 
the President. 

When the coup d'etat came he protested strong- 
ly against the imprisonment of the Deputies ; 
but he nevertheless was named a member of the 
Consultative Commission, a distinction he de- 
clined, and was elected, in 1852, into the Corps 
Legislatiff. As a French biographer laconically, 
but happily expresses it, ‘‘ he stood almost,alone 
as a representative of the opposition.” At the 
last election, in 1857, he was defeated in the De- 
partment of the Doubs by the government candi- 
date, and had since retired from public life until 
this article in the Correspondant brought him 
sgain before the world. Of course M. de Monta- 
lembert is not a Liberal after an English fashion. 
But we cannot doubt that years and experience 
have taught him something. And especially as 
regards England, no one can now be a more 
zealous, discriminating and firre friend to every- 
thing that is English than M. de Montalemtbert. 
No one, also, can doubt that he is one of the first 
men in Europe, both as a writer and as a speaker ; 
and both by his eminence and his great interest 
in literature and education, he is among the lead- 
ers of the French Academy, of which he was 
elected a member in 1852. 
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MARIE TAGLIONI. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ what becomes of 
old opera-dancers?” Nobody knows. Some- 
how or other, they manage to disappear from the 
theatrical firmament, like those meteors which 
flash for a moment and then vanish from the 
summer sky. Now and then you hear of one 
turning up, not as a street-sweeper or box-opener, 
but in good condition, a landed proprietress and 
possessing any amount of bank-stock. This is 
the case with the lady whose name heads this ar- 
ticle, and who not very many years ago set all 
Europe a-fire, and “turned fops’ heads while 
turning pirouettes.” Marie Taglioni (she is a 
countess, by the way,) lately visited Paris, went 
to the opera, applauded Livry, the new Terpsi- 
chorean star, and had a jolly time with the Par- 
isian ballet-girls at the Trois Freres Provencaux, 
where, not to have dined, is not to know what 
elegant epicureanism is. Taglioni is rich—her 
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feet having brought her a leg-itimate fortune. 
She never danced for less than eight hundred dol- 
lars a night, and at. the zenith of her fame she 
was loaded with presents. She lives in a mag- 
nificent villa on the Lake of Como, and has two 
or three palaces in Venice. She is by marriage 
the Countess Gilbert des Voisins. In private 
life she is described as asensible, well-bred, good- 
humored and simple, but far from brilliant, wo- 
man. Buton the stage, she was indeed a sylphide 
—a creature all airiness.and grace. She waved 
her arms like garlands, she smiled and seemed 
happy ; she was a child, moving in perfect time, 
not thinking there was any difficulty in the 
world, executing sportively the most surprising 
feats, marvels of buoyancy and grace. In three 
bounds she crossed the largest stage ; she flew— 
she spurned the boards; her breathing did not 
grow thick, her feet never failed her, and when 
her prodigious efforts ceased, she resumed her 
habitual attitude, easy and unconstrained. All 
other dancers give you a look as much as to say, 
“I hope you are satisfied—I have labored to 
please you, and accomplished impossibilities.” 
But Taglioni seemed so unconcerned and happy, 
that the audience felt as if she had been dancing 
for her own amusement. She exhibited no more 
exhaustion than a bird, when, after wheeling for 
hours in the air, she folds her wings and settles 
on some nodding flower. Taglioni possessed, 
above all other dancers, the great art of conceal- 
ing art. Her old admirers declare that they shall 
never look upon her like again. 


SILK MANUFACTURING. 


According to the Philadelphia American, the 
manufacture of sewing silk and various fabrics 
from the raw silk of China, is carried on in that 
city to a considerable extent. ‘There are several 
factories in operation for this purpose, and the 
only limit to the extension of the business ap- 
pears to be the want of a sufficient supply of raw 
material. The raising of silk-worms will not pay 
in this. country, owing to the great amount of 
labor it requires for the rearing and culture of 
them, and for the preparation of the cocoons. 
The cost of labor is too great, as compared with 
that of Asia, to enable us to compete with the 
countries of the old world in this production. 
But the new treaty with China, by which that 
country is opened to foreign commerce, will add 
greatly to the supply of the raw silk which our 
manufacturers need ; and in return we can send 
the Chinese our cotton fabrics, which being made 
by our machinery, can be afforded at rates far 
cheaper than they can make them for themselves. 
No skill of man has yet been able to apply machin- 
ery to the raising and preparing of raw silk ; itis a 
work which must be done by hand, and there- 
fore, while they can give up the making of their 
cotton goods to us, and devote a larger share of 
their labor to raising silk, we can buy their raw 
silk with the products of our cotton mills, and 
weave it into fabrics for our own use. In this 
way a legitimate, extensive, and mutually bene- 
ficial trade between the United States and 
China will be apt to spring up, as one of the 
good fruits of the new treaty just made by our 
minister, Mr. Reed. The annual value of raw 
silk imported from China is at present not much 
over half a million of dollars, and by far the 
greater part of this is manufactured in this coun- 
try. This manufacture has been developed 
within the last fifteen years. There is every 
prospect that in future the importations will be 
greatly larger than they have been, and that there 
will be consequently a much larger employment 
for domestic labor and capital in the manufac- 
ture of silk fabries for our own use, 
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HUGH MILLER ON TEMPERANCE. 

When the celebrated Scotch geologist was a 
young man, and first entered upon the active 
pursuits of a life of toil, he was strongly tempted 
by the intoxicating cup, and was driven to make 
his election whether to yield or to resist, The 
drinking usages of Scotland at that time were of 
the broadest character, and the exhilarating draft 
was commended to the lips of the young men in 
respectable society, both by precept and exam- 
ple. Young Miller’s situation among acquain- 
tances and companions of daily labor, was no 
exception to the general circumstances attending 
the condition of life in which he was placed, and 
before he was aware of it, he was led on by the 
custom of drinking, to the very brink of a peril- 
ous precipice. His early love for learning was 
the Mentor that warned and saved him. At the 
tender age of eighteen, while an apprentice at 
Stone-quarrying, he encountered the enemy and 


in 


achieved a decisive and enduring victory. Inhis 
own account of the crisis he informs us, that, 
when overwrought with labor and depressed in 
mind, he had come to regard the ardent spirit of 
the dram-shop as a high luxury ; that gave light- 
ness and energy both to body and mind, and 
substituted exhilaration and enjoyment, for dull- 
ness and gloom. On going home one evening, 
after having assisted at drinking “a royalfeund- 
ing pint,”’ Miller found, on opening the pages of 
a favorite author, that the letters danced ‘before 
his eyes, and that he was unable to master the 
sense. Disgusted with himself afterhis indul- 
gence, he resolved upon the spot, never again to 
sacrifice his capacity for intellectual enjoyment 
to a drinking usage; and he informs ms that 
through God’s help, he was enabled through life 
to hold by the determination. This little serap 
of Hugh Miller’s personal history conveys an 
invaluable lesson to the young. How many are 
there that are led on from step to step in-the,path 
of social indulgence, to their certain ruin, merely 
because it is easier to comply withan absurd cus- 
tom than to refuse! Whereas, if, like Miller, 
they would turn their own minds inward, and be 
a law unto themselves, they might triumph over 
the temptation, and thus make their lives an 
honor and a blessing, rather than a.shame.and a 
curse. 


HEAVENLY DISTANCES. 

The sun being ninety-six millions of miles 
from the earth, a ray of light is estimated to 
travel from that body tothe earth in eight and 
one-third minutes. This does not appear to be 
a very long time, but then we must recollect that 
light travels at the rate of 1923500 miles a sec- 
ond. A body travelling with the velocity of 
sound, which is only 1125 feet per second, would 
require over fourteen years to reach the sun, and 
even a cannon-ball which is sent from a gun with 
a velocity of 1600 feet per ‘sécond, if it should 
continue at the same uniform speed, would be 
ten years in performing the journey. The planet 
Neptune, the most distant ane of the solar sys- 
tem is, howéver, thirty times as far from the sun 
as the earth is, and consequently the light of the 
sun occupies over four hours in travelling to that 
body, anda cannon-bal! from thence would take 
three hundred years to reach the sun. Yet even 
these distances shrink into insignificance when 
we come to consider the fixed stars, the nearest 
of which is at least thirty-five billions of miles 
distant, or nearly three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand times as far from! the earth as the sun 
is. The light from that star takes five years and 
three-quarters to reach the earth, and our imag- 
inary cannon-ball would be more than three mil- 
lions and a half of years in making the journey! 


Row 1n Uran.—Quite a civil row has sprung 
up in Utah territory, between the legislature and 
Mr. Buchanan’s governor, Cummings. The 
former say the seat of government shall continue 
at Salt Lake City, the latter that it shall be 
restored to Fillmore City, where it was first 
located. Cummings holds the purse-strings, and 
the Saints will have to succumb. 


Minne 1x State Paison.—A bed of iron 
ore has been discovered in the yard of the New 
York State Prison at Clinton, and the prisoners 
have been set to work upon it. Heretofore the 
State has worked mines in the vicinity of the 
prison. 


LipraRies.—A movement has been 
started in New York City, for providing libraries 
at the several stations, for the use of policemen 
when off duty. Not a bad idea; though schools 
for adults would better meet the case of some of 
the M. P.’s of that queer city. 


Tue Mortara Bor.—The parents of the 
Jewish boy Mortara have been permitted to visit 
him at Rome, and the lad was very glad to see 
his mother. He is six years old, and can say his 
prayers in Hebrew. 
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Powers tHE Scutrror.—This distinguished 
artist has received orders for statues of Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, which will de- 
tain him in Italy for some time longer. Price 
$10,000 each. 


Votume Ning —We will give two dollars a 
volume for a few volumes of Ballou’s Pictorial, 
volame nine. Please send or hand in at our 
office as soon as possible. 


VICTORIA, VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

On page 12, we give a fine view of this place, 
and our own correspondent there furnishes the 
following account: ‘I send you herewith a re- 
liable sketch of the town of Victoria, Vancouver’s 
Island, away here on the northwest coast, and up 
in a tolerably high latitude. The drawing gives 
you the. appearance of the town as seen from the 
water. Itis not unlike many, ora majority of 
our .sveatern:towns, the architecture being quite 
Yankeefied. The government buildings occupy 
the centre. The shipping in the foreground 
will give you-an idea of the present activity of 
the place, to which recent events have given an 
extraordinary development. Vancouver’s Island, 
though extending from latitude 48 to nearly 51 
(if Leemember rightly), possesses by no means a 
severe climate, and the fertility of much of the 
soil well adapts it to agricultural pursuits, which 
will prove eventually a great source of wealth. 
In theinterior there are mountains, forests and 
prairies. The island is 278 miles long. The 
coal mines are quite profitable, and this will be 
a great coaling station for steamers. It is about 
the foggiest place I ever pitched my tent in, a 
circumstance which interferes sadly with my out- 
door photographic operations. After getting all 
ready to take a landscape, a dense fog shuts 
down, swallowing it ap instantly, making a ‘ dis- 
solving view’ of it. The winters are remarkable 
for their severe storms. April and May are very 
pleasant months. The heat of summer, how- 
ever, is excessive. Fa:ming is principally con- 
‘fined, at present, to the neighborhood of Victo- 
ria, and enormous crops frequently reward the 
labors of the tillers of thesoil. There are plenty 
of beaver, raccoon, land and sea otters here, and 
the furs bring high prices. There are between 
nine and ten thousand Indians here, very docile 
and peaceable, and very unlike the fierce tribes 
of the northwest. They are willing to work, and 
perhaps as.susceptible of civilization as any of 
the aborigines. The whole island was ceded to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company im 1849. You will 
remember that the island was thought to be a 
part of the mainland till 1789, when an American 
sea Captaim proved the contrary, by actual navi- 
gation. It was broughtinto publienotice by the 
Oregon question, and many American statesmen 
strenuously contended for it as a part of our ter- 
ritory. It was, however, yielded entire to the 
British government, by the Boundary Treaty. 
It is only recently that successful attempts have 
been made to colonize it.” 


Unitep States Navy.—The proposed in- 
crease in the American Navy will meet with the 
approbation of every American who is observant 
of national affairs and national events. Preven- 
tion is worth more than cure ; and the visible ev- 
idence that we have the power to sustain our 
rights, will make other nations more cautious 
when they meditate infringement. We hope the 
concentration of the American vessels-cf-war in 
the Gulf will be as large as is possible. 

Mexico anp Centrat America.—The ac- 
tion of Congress in regard to Mexico and Central 
America, will be watched with deep interest by 
the whole civilized world. It is time that the 
representatives of this nation shall take @ bold, 
concerted, determined and dignified stand in 
matters regarding our foreign relations and let 
some of the overwrought domestic questions sub- 
side into wholesome slumber for a while. 


Coat 1x Lonpon.—Coals are sold in London 
in sacks containing one hundred pounds each. 
The carts which convey these sacks to the houses 
of consumers are provided with scales, so that 
each consumer has the opportunity of testing the 
honesty of the dealer. ‘This is an Anglo-Sacks- 
on method, 


Tuanxservine Luxury.—It has been esti- 
mated that the extra feasts, on Thanksgiving 
day, in the twenty-three States which observed it, 
cost from eighteen to twenty-five million dollars. 
Who says the Americans are not a merry 


people ? 


Runnixe TO Frres.—Those who wonder at 
the tireless interest which a portion of our citi- 
zens manifest in ranning to fires, consider that it 
may be a mild form of pyromania. 


DEARLY.—A man in New Orleans 
was recently fined $43 for enclosing and sending 
by mail a letter inside of a newspaper. 


rr 


M’LLE. PICCOLOMINI. 

After an interval sufficiently long to intensify 
the appetites of lovers of the lyric drama, the 
opera was re-inaugurated at the Boston Theatre 
by Mr. Ullman’s magnificent troupe ; the, mest 
prominent attraction being the new prima donna 
Piccolomini, a young and beautiful artiste, freshly’ 
crowned with European.laurels, _Her first ap- 
pearance was in La Traviatajavhich she followed 
up by several other characters, stich as 
the “Daughter of the Regiment,” La ‘Serva 
Padrona, Lucrezia Borgia, ete. Here, .as else- 
where, Piccolomini has achieved brilliant suc- 
cess, to which her youth, beauty, archness ‘and 
admirable qualities as an actress largely contrib- 
uted. As a singer, she is good, if not great. 
Her voice is of pleasing quality and considerable 
compass, exhibiting the most careful training, 
and managed with consummate art.. She never 
sings out of tune, end-has.a very happy faculty: 
of gliding over dangerous difficultics. Comic 
opera is decidedly her field of battle; sheis too’ 
petite, too piquante,too much. of a sonbrette, to 
shine as the representative of imperious tragic 
passions, such as Norma and Lucrezia Borgia 
exact. But those who go to the opera to be 
pleased, soothed and fascinated, to be amused 
and bewitched, will never criticize:the fresh and: 
youthful Piccolomini. She storms the citadel of 
the heart, and the applause she elicits. is spon- 
taneous and universal, Sheis one of the.most 
attractive performers that ever appeared on the 
lyric stage. 


PersonaL Neatness.—The advantages of 
a tidy personal appearance were lately shown, in 
the case of a member of Congress from Jowa,. 
who entered a railroad having in his posses-- 
sion “a pass for ayear.” ‘He was’ very slovenly? 
in his dress, and the conductor, lodking dt’ the’ 
pass with contemptuous suspicion, told him he 
was a “sucker'” Unwilling to argue the,point, 
the luckless Congressman paid his fare; bat'the’ 
conductor was even then in donbt whether to'let 
him stay in the car, or put him.out, . Wanderers 
should take heed, and recognize the existencerof 
soap and water, and the tailor. 
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Tue NEw Portce Unrrorm.—Most of the 
Boston police are now pleased with their new 
uniform, though some still object.. Some are 
undecided. One of them remarked :the-other 
day, “ Spos’n I should git into a'‘row, and some 
other policeman should hit a fellow a. erack. on. 
the head. The man that was hit might mistake 
me for the one that hit him, and hit me a crack 
on the head. But then, agin, if J had a-hit him, 
he might mistake some other policeman, and 
give him the crack on the head that belonged to 
me! SoIs’pose it don’t make much difference.” 


Franxkuin Street, Boston.—We call our 
readers’ attention to the view of Franklin Street.as 
it is, on page 9 of the present number. Among 
those to whom especial credit is due, for the 
style in which the street has been remodelled, is 
Mr. J. G. F. Bryant, of this city, whose sugges- 
tions with regard to the improvements have been 
carried into effect, and who designed some of the 
finest stractures that now adorn it. 
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“Tux Ovrtaw: or, The Female Bandit.” 
This remarkable story, by Lieutenant Murray, 
now publishing in The Flag of our Union, is 
a thrillingly interesting tale, founded upon a 
vivid period in Italian history. 
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Goop News.—General Paez, the Venezuelan 
hero, who dislocated his great toe by a bad fall 
in New York, has recovered the use of it entire- 
ly, that is, in toto. 

Japan.—Recent knowledge of the good quali- 
ties and civilization of the polite people of Japan, 
prove that there is not much gum in Japan var- 
nish, after all. 


Economy.—The man who puts flannel rags 
in the middle of his sausages, says he is deter- 
mined to make both ends meat. 


Query.—Have you seen The Flag of our 
Union, in ite new and brilliant dress for the new 
year? Price four cents per copy, everywhere. 


Mariexant Critics—wish the talents of 
others to be so fine as to be—invisible. 
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JOSEPH AMES. 

The accompanying portrait 
was drawn for us by Kilburn, 
after a fine photograph by 
Lng oe & Black, of this city. 
Mr. Ames, though ie young, 
ranks among the first of our 
artists, having achieved his posi- 
tion no less by the force of his 

ius, than by his conscien- 
tious and laborious study of art. 
Daring his residence in 4 
he made the very best use of his 
advantages, and, especially won 
the key to the m of that 
lendor of color which forms 
glory of the Venetian school. 
Mr. Ames is particularly suc- 
cessful in his treatment of fe- 
male heads, though his portraits 
of men have breath and vigor. 
In historical painting, his most 
successful rt, is his “Last 
Days of Daniel Webster at 
Marshfield,” of which a fine en- 
ving has been made, which 
time will render as popular as 
the “Death of Chatham.” In 
that clever book, “ Ernest Car- 
roll,” lately published by Tick- 
nor & Fields, there is an a. 
esting account, purporting to 
free the artist, of his paint- 
a portrait of the present 
Pope: “I received an order 
from a church in New Orleans, 
to go to Rome and paint a full- 
portrait of Pio Nono. I 
had a letter from the archbishop, 
introducing me, and requesting 
His Holiness to give me the 
necessary sittings. I was most 
received, and the 
ord an apartment in 
Quirinai to be made ready for 
me. On the day appointed I 
was atmy post. A Swiss guard 
came several times to request 
me to be in readiness, as his 
Holiness was soon coming—at 
last he made his appearance, ac- 
companied by two cardinals. 
He was dressed in a short scar- 
let cloak and white under-robe. 
Wishing me a lively good morn- 
ing, he gayly mounted the plat- 
form on which I had p his 
chair, and the two cardinals 
stood while he was seated. You 
may imagine that, to an Ameri- 
can, the etiquette of the Roman 
court was interesting, if not 
amusing. The two cardinals, 
in waiting, stood like respectful 
statues—never venturing to 
The 
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time to the airs of an opera 
which he would occasionally 
hum. Whenever he rose they 
would fall upon their knees, and 
remain in that position until he 
took his seat again. At first, I 
was a little puzzled to know 
what to do on these occasions ; 
but, as my business was to paint 
his portrait, I stuck to my work, 
and at last got so used to hear 
the rustling of his robes, when 
rising, followed by the sound ot 
the marrow-bones of the atten- 
dants, rattling on the pave- 
ments, that I paid little or no 
attention, excepting to my pic- 
ture. On the second or thi 
day, while I was busily engaged 
in getting up the effect of my 
picture—thrashing in color right 
and left—as I was stepping back 
to examine the effect, I came 
very near knocking over the 
Pope, who had descended from 
his throne, and stood behind 
me, totally unconscious of his 
vicinity. ‘Bravo! benissimo!’ 
said he, approvingly. ‘I see 
you paint after the manner of 
the English school ;’—turning 
to one of the cardinals, ‘How 
does it strike you as a likeness ?” 
asked he. ‘As true as the re- 
flection from a mirror, Santita.’ 
‘Ci ho gusto,’ said he, with a 
pinch of snuff. I finished my 
study of his head in a little more 
than a week, and told him I 
should —_— no more sittings, 
if I could have the use of the 
robes, jewelry, etc., necessary to 
represent him in the act of giv- 
ing benediction at high mass. 
He immediately gave orders to 
have them brought to me, with 
the key of the apartment. It 
was my first whole-length of 
life-size, and I was obliged to 
proceed with great caution. I 
selected one of the academy 
models, who was of about the 
size and figure of the Pope, in- 
tending to use him not only as 
a model for the action, but as a 
lay figure for the costume. He 
was so elated at the idea of hav- 
ing been rigged out in all that 
pal finery, that he got as 
runk as a fiddler on the money 
I paid him for his first pose, and 
I was obliged to dismiss him, 
and employed another model, 
who proved better suited to my 
ses. When the picture 
was finished, the Pope was 
pleased with it, and paid moa 
very flattering compliment.” 


(From our own Correspondent. | 
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FRIGATE EURYALUS, 

We publish the accom- 
anying engraving of the 
British steam frigate Eury- 
alus, as a spirited marine 
picture of a ship under a 
peculiar aspect. It derives 
additional interest from the 
fact that it is the vessel on 
board of which young 
Prince Alfred has just 
we as a naval cadet, 
to learn the profession to 
which he is destined. The 
Euryalus is one of the 
finest of her class—a taut 
and trim steam. frigate, car- 
rying 51 heavy guns. Her 
length (over all) is 245 
feet; breadth of beam 50 
feet, 9 inches; tonnage, 
2371; horses power, 400. 
She carries on her main- 
deck, twenty-two 32-poun- 
ders of 56 cwt., and eight 
six-inch guns of 65 cwt. 
On her upper-deck she car- 
ries eighteen 32-pounders 
of 45 cwt., and one ten- 
foot pivot-gun of 95 cwt. 
Her ae is Cap dis- 
tinguis officer, tain 
Tarleton, C. B. 


ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 
The spirited engraving 
below represents the re- 
gatta of the German artists 
on the Starnberger See, at 
Munich, Bavaria, on the 
evening succeeding the 
three days’ festival, Sept. 
20—23, on which occasion 
the picturesque sheet of 
water was covered with 
splendidly decorated bar- 
ges, galleys, gondolas and 
steamers, bearing the ar- 
tists and their guests, 
with == of music, and 
every holiday accessory. 
taste was exhibited 
in the decoration of many 
of the boats, and the scene 
which the lake presented 
during the evening was 
brilliant in the extreme. 
The water was dotted over 
with boats carrying torches, 
while fires were lit upon 
the surrounding hiils. 


BRITISH STEAMSHIP EURYALUS, IN WHICH PRINCE ALFRED IS AT SEA. 


THE LATE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL, 


AT MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WE MET AND PARTED. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


We met and parted; neither heart 
Conscious that in the coming years 

Our hands would join and never part 
Until the messenger appears. 


We met and parted; she, a child, 
I, in the pride that comes with age ; 
She, in her young years gay and wild, 
I, sobered by time's forward stage. 


We met and parted. Years rolled by, 
And then it chanced we met once more ; 
We gave the welcome and reply, 
And proudly she her station bore. 


We met. and have not parted. Now, 

Her life henceforth will blend with mine ; 
We at love’s shrine together bow, 

And drink affection's priceless wine. 


Her white hand lies within my own, 
Her white heart holds a love as pure 
As that which centres round the Throne, 
And like that love will her's endure. 


Her young life and my older years 
(Like April airs ‘neath August's sun) 

Are blent by ties that mock at fears, 
And ever in joy’s channel run. 


WINTER RENOVATES NATURE. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
ruin seen. The frost-concocted glebe 
ws in abundant vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigor for the coming year. 
A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 
Of ruddy fire, and luculent along 
The purer rivers flow; their sullen deeps, 
Transparent, open to the shepherd's gaze, 
And murmur hoarser at the fixing frost. 
THoMsoN. 


HOME. 
Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crown the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure ; 
Yet in the world even these abide, and we 
Above the world, our calling boast ; 
Once again the mountain-top, and thou art free; 
Tili then, who rest, presume; who turn to look, are 
lost. KEBLE. 


AVARICE. 
Avarice o’ershoots 
Its destined mark ; and with abundance cursed, 
In wealth the ills of poverty endures.—BaLLy. 


Gtlitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


And is it indeed a year, reader dear, since we were 
wishing you happiness and all sorts of good things at the 
beginning of a twelve-month? How time flies, to be 
sure!—as fast as Prioress, the iast time Ten Broek tried 
her on the English turf. Well, then, here we are ready 
for another heat. We have just taken a breath, a sip of 
water, and are now in ‘‘ condition to run for a man’s 
life.” We intend to “‘make play” this time. Else- 
where we have explained our “ points” and our pur- 
poses—you shall judge of our performance, and we will 
only say at the start that, if pluck, perseverance and in- 
dustry can command success, you shall say “‘ well done,” 
when we come in at the “fourth quarter.”...... * And 
what do you think of Piccolomini?” is the question 
asked on every hand. Think! why, that she is a pretty, 
piquante, fascinating, bewildering creature, not *‘ voice 
and nothing else,” like some prime donnes, but acting 
manner with sufficient vocal ability added to make ber 
interesting but not wondrous—a very attractive little 
person, and quite worthy of dollars, bouquets, puffs and 
serenades...... How we improve upon our “ forbears.” 
Once the little Frog Pond alone gave us scope for the 
fiashing steel and the furious “‘ hockey,” but now a broad 
field of ice expands its dull mirror on the Common at 
the bidding of the City Fathers, large enough for the 
manceuvres of a regiment of those Northern warriors 
who go to battle on skates, and “cut the figure 8” be- 
fore cutting up their enemies with the broadsword. 
Skating is all the fashion this winter. By the way, 
wouldn't it be a good idea for the Jamaica Pond people 
to get up a carnival on the ice, admitting none but fancy 
dresses. Russian, Polish, Norwegian and Datch costumes 
would show to advantage, and a Pulcinello or a few bears 
on skates would furnish a leaven of fun.,....The late 
Rev. John T. Roddan, of the church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, who died last moath, was a man of varied learning 
and powerful mind, pious, worthy and beloved. The 
funeral solemnities at the cathedral in Franklin Street 
were very imposing and largely attended......A young 
Italian, fresh from Sicily as his own oranges, & weli-edu- 
cated, talented person, who bas labored hard to get fa- 
miliar with English fétters, and has read the best authors, 
from Chvucer downward, dilated thus on the poets: 
‘+ Po-pe is very mosh like Horace; I like him very mosh ; 
bat I tink Byron was very sorry poet.” ‘‘ What! Byron 
a sorry poet! I thought he was a favorite with Italians?” 
“0, yes, I adore him very mosh; I almost do admire 
him; but he was very sorry poet.” “ Howso? Byrona 
sorry bard?” “© yes, very sorry; don’t you tink so? 
molto triste—very mel-an-choly ; don’t you find him so? 
i always feel very sorry when I read him. I tink he's 
far more sorry than Petrarca; don’t you?” This will 
remind the reader of the very strong term used by a 
Frenchman, who, on being asked what was the cause 


of his evident sadnmers, replied: “I av just hear my 
fader he die. I am very mosh dissatisfied !”...... Three 
Moorish gentlemen and their Moorish servant have ar- 
rived in England, to purchase guns for the emperor of 
Morocco. The three Moorish gentlemen are great guns 
in their own country...... Never was the French better 
translated into plain Saxon than in the story which is 
told of an old-fashioned couple, who received a card of 
invitation to dinner from some much gayer folks than 
themselves. At the bottom of the card was the then new 
R. 8. V.P. This puzzled the worthy pair. It might 
puzzle us in these days, although most of us are a little 
better acquainted with the French,—‘‘ Respondez s‘il vous 
plait’ (answer, if you please). The old gentleman took 
&@ nap upon it, from which he was awaked by his help- 
mate, who said, after shaking him up, ‘- My love, I have 
found it out. R.S. V. P. It meams—remember six very 
punctual...... The Salem Register remarks: ‘* With all 
that is said of the * masterly inactivity of Salem, and 
the croakings in regard to its future asa place of busi- 
ness, each census shows an increase in its population, 
and each year shows a respectable addition of new build- 
ings.”’......The Ottoman Porte is getting decidedly eco- 
nomical. Sumptuary laws are in favor. Pipes encircled 
with precious stones ure forbidden. In the public offices 
neither coffee, pipes nor sherbert are henceforward to be 
served...... No one, says Dean Loker, will ever shine in 
conversation who thinks of saying fine things. To please, 
one must say many things indifferent, and many very 
bad. This last rule of Dean's is rarely violated in so- 
ciety. .....Tiger Tail, with a band of over one hundred 
Seminoles, is still loose on the eastern coast of Florida. 
It is to be hoped that this band of marauders will be 
got rid of at less expense to the government than it cost 
to get rid of Billy Bowlegs......Mr. Ridsdale, who died 
in Engiand lately, was a sporting man of some notoriety. 
It is said that y ago he had a hundred horses, and was 
worth thousands; he died with only 3d. in his pocket, 
and a subscription saved him from a pauper’s funeral. 


New York Saturday Press says: ‘‘ A Western publisher 
announces a new edition of ‘Tupper's Per-verb-ial Phi- 
losophy ;’ the price of the book per verb is not stated— 
an occurrence which, considering the verbose tendency 


Words are but the bannerets of an army, a few bits of 
waving color here and there; thoughts are the main body 
of the footmen that march unseen below...... You can 
buy almost everything in London. Snakes and adders 
are sold for their skius. Hedgehogs, which are found 
principally in Essex, are sold for a shilling apiece, their 
speciality being the destruction of black beetles. Liz- 
ards, for which it seems there are many chance custom- 
ers in the streets, sell for twopence apiece, and are gen- 
erally caught in the neighborhood of Hampstead and 
Highgate. Frogs fetch sixpence and a shilling a dozen, 
and it is gravely asserted are regularly and constantly 
purchased by F: b for culinary purposes; and one 
itinerant vender of these quasi comestibles is said to 
have supplied the keeper of a French hotel in Leicester 
Square regularly with three dozen a week during the sea- 
son. Snails, which are used for feeding birds principally, 
but which rumor assigns also to foreigners, for the pur- 
pose of making soup, are sold for halfa crown a pail- 
Bah. wo0ss The grand duke of Tuscany has recently raised 
the duty on cigars, and to punish him,a league has been 
formed pledged to pipe-smoking exclusively. The oppo- 
sition, of course, will end in smoke...... The new-fash- 
ioned handkerchiefs in Paris are very pretty, and remark- 
able for neatness and simplicity. They are small and 
square. and are ornamented by narrow plaits on which is 
a light embroidery ; b the plaits the cambric is 
also embroidered, and has the appearance of a muslin 
insertion. .....Louis Napoleon is certainly a shrewd man, 
and his recent coup is a great one ina small way. Wea- 
ried and disgusted at the reproaches which had been 
heaped against his government, in consequence of the 
high rate of rent in the capital, which had driven all 
small fortunes beyond the barriers, he had requested a 
research to be made after the remedy. None had been 
found, even by the clearest heads in that dePartment of 
administration, when his majesty himself came to the 
rescue by suggesting the imposition of a heavy tax upon 
all empty apartments. This is forthwith to be done, 
and the terror of the proprietors is visible in the sudden 
depression of rent, which has lowered one-quarter since 
the last term.,....Dr. Adolph Hirsch, a young Israelite, 
has so distinguished himself as an astronomer, that the 
imperial academy of Vienna has published several of his 
* treatises in its memoirs. He was also appointed assistant 
in the imperial observatory of Paris, under Leverrier, 
and has now been called as director, of the new observa- 
tory at Neufchatel......Some people are curious in their 
selection of presents. A Texan paper mentions having 
received a letter from a friend accompanied with ‘the 
scalp of a Camanche Indian......Rat-tail soup is the 
new dish in the Paris restaurante since the China treaty. 
A fine mince of bamboo sticks, and electric eel stew are 
also favorably mentioned. We should think the last- 
mentioned dish would be “‘ shocking.”......‘* Four-and- 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie” our old nursery 
thyme told us wasa ‘* dainty dish to set before a king;” 
but Zimmerman tells us that Frederick the Great re- 
quired something more substantial. He says: *‘To- 
day the king had taken a great quantity of soup, made 
as usual of the strongest gravy drawn from the most 
healing things. With his portion he mixed a large table- 
spoonful of pounded mace and pounded ginger. He then 
eat a large slice of beef stewed in brandy. This he fol- 
lowed up by a copious allowance of an Italian dish, com- 
posed half of maize flour and half of Parmesan cheese ; 
to this is added the juice of garlic, and the whole is fried 
in butter till it acquires a crust as thick as one’s finger. 
This favorite dish is called polenta. At length the king, 
praising the excellent appetite which the dandelion had 
given him, concluded the scene with a large plate of eel 
pie, exceedingly hot and highly seasoned. While at 
table the king fell asleep, and was seized with convul- 
sions.” If he had escaped the convulsions he would 


have had the digestion of an ostrich, which rather pre- 


fers gravel-stones and ten-penny nails to anything lighter 


for a diet...... The last dog story we have met is as fol- 
lows: Some time ago a resident of Marlborough, Mass., 
sold a large dog. The purchaser took the dog to New 
York. The dog followed him about the city until he 
was suddenly found to be missing. At two o'clock the 
next afternoon the dog arrived at his old home in Marl- 
borough, having, in twenty-one hours, travelled about 
dote of Prof Agassiz is 
told in a new volume in press in this city. The professor 
had declined to deliver a lecture before some lyceum, or 
public society, on t of the i ds which previous 
lectures given by him had made upon his studies and 
thoughts. The gentleman who had been deputed to in- 
vite him continued to press the invitation, assuring him 
that the society was ready to pay him liberally for his 
services. “That is no inducement to me,” replied 
Agassiz. ‘‘ I cannot afford to waste my time in making 
money.”......Cholera was carrying off a great number 
of people in Japan, at last advices. Its first appearance 
was said to have been after the arrival of an American 
man-of-war, on board of which a case had occurred. The 

i t had p d the Japanese against for- 
eigners. They supposed their walls had been poi- 
soned......The Central Park in New York is to be flood- 
ed for a public skating ground, and some public-spirited 
citizens of Buffalo have hired some unoccupied land for 
the same purpose. The Manchester Mirror says that the 
ladies of that city have petitioned the A keag Com- 
puny for the privilege of skating upon their enclosed res- 
ervoir....... Pipps is an extraordinary joker. He will go 
any length to makea pun. The other day he called on 
* ye taylor man ”’ to order a pair of oh-no-we-never-men- 
tion-ems. He wanted them done inahurry. After giv- 
ing the necessary directions, he informed the knight of 
the needle that they should be done by Monday. “ They'll 
be done, I'll promise you,” was the reply. ‘All right,” 
said Pipps. * Don’t disappoint; now that I havea promise 
of breeches, don't let me have any breaches of promise.” 
The tailor has been raving ever since. 


Foreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The last arrivals from Europe have brought us no 
news of very startling importance. The English press 
‘vontinue to publish bitter articles on the prosecution 
and condemnation of Count Montalembert to an impris- 
onment of six months and a fine of 3000 francs. The 
publisher of the ** Correspondant,” in which the obnox- 
ious article app d, was sent d to ope month’s im- 
prisonment anda fine of 1000 francs. The speeches of 
Meme, Berryer and Dufaure, counsel for the defendants, 
were mitgnificent specimens of eloquence, logic and in- 
dependence, and have raised the French bar in the opin- 
ion of the world. The prosecution by the government 
was what Talleyrand would have styled “‘ worse than a 
crime—a blunder.”’—The Galway line has concluded a 
contract with Palmer Bros. & Co. of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for the construction of three first class side-wheel steam- 
ers, to be ready for sea respectively in June, July and 
August next. They are to be of large capacity, and it is 
said that a guaranty has been given that they shall be 
equal to the performance of 20 miles per hour, minimum 
speed, with a consumption of only 70 tons of coal per 
day.—The “ Great Eastern ” steamship, which has occu- 
pied so large a share of the attention of the world since 
the laying of ber keel, will most certainly be ready for 
sea early in the summer, and will make her first voyage 
to Portland. Her safe arrival in the United States will 
create as much of a sensation as the successful laying of 
the Atlantic cable.—The London Times still continues to 
berate Mr. Reed, United States commissioner to China, 
and to sneer at our treaty.—Mr. Lemon Oliver, the Lon- 
don stock broker, who was found guilty of forgery, and 
applying to his own use securities and property entrust- 
ed to his care, has been sentenced to 20 years’ penal 
servitude.—The Queen of England regrets the impossi- 
bility of her paying a visit to her loyal Canadians, but 
one of the princes will be sent over and may come in the 
* Great Eastern.’’—There have been recently some gales 
in the Mediterranean, doing great damage to the ship- 
ping.—The King of Naples is said to have decided that all 
foreigners who are employed in his States must be nat- 
uralized. 


Magnetism of Iron Ships. 

Mr. Archibald Smith, an English mathematician of 
much ability, has published a paper on the principles 
which affect the development, destruction, andehanges'in 
the magnetism of iron ships. According to Mr. Smith, the 
magnetism of iron ships in its action on the compass may 
be represented by a vertical and a horizontal iron or mag- 
netic bar swinging round a compass; that the changes 
take place in a ship's magnetism by change of magnetic 
latitude; that there are influences in a ship derived from 
the varieties of form and position, relatively to the com- 
pass. of particular masses of iron, which may act as nat- 
ural correctives; that the plan of correcting the duration 
of iron ships by fixed magnets—unless in places or lim- 
ited voyages—is unsafe, and in going to southern regions 
aggravates the error; that the twisting of the iron mate- 
rials of a*ship will tend, especially in ships recently 
launched, to alter the magnetic action on the compass; 
that it requires time to effect the changes in a ship’s 
magnetic distribution, which ultimately may, in regions 
distant from the place of building, be effected. 


Air as a Locomotive Power. 

Experiments have been made by Messrs. Andrand and 
Julien, of Paris, om so large a scale as to place beyond 
doubt the feasibility of using compressed air as a means 
of locomotion. By their experiments it is ascertained 
that with one cubic metre of air at eight atmospheres— 
that is, eight cubic metres reduced to one—the power is 
obtained of transporting on rails a charge of fifteen tons 
to a distance of one kilometer. A train of cars will then 
require—say of 200 tons—13.8 cubic metres of air at 
eight atmospheres to run over one kilometer of road, and 
625 cubic metres to pass the length of the tunnel. 


These 625 cubic metres of compressed air will carry into 
the tunnel 5000 cubic metres of air of the normal pres- 
sure, so that ten trains of the night will conduct in 
50,000 cubic metres. The dry trains, less heavy but 
more rapid, will conduct in about the same amount of air. 


French Opera. 

Louis Napoleon has refused to authorize the erection of 
a new opera house in Paris, and so his subjects must be 
content with the present one in the Rue Lepelletier. 
One would think the emperor would hardly care to visit 
a place where he came so near being annihilated by Or- 
sini’s bombshells. His majesty cares very little for 
music, but is passionately fond of the ballet, which is a 
prominent feature in the attractions of the French opera. 


Chinese Priests. 

The foreign papers are full of details of Chinese life, 
many of which are quite interesting. It appears that 
the funaticism of the Chinese bonzes, or priests, is pure- 
ly external. To move the compassion of the multitude 
some of them fasten heavy chains thirty feet long to 
their neck, and drag this vast weight, saying:—‘‘ You 
see what it costs us to expiate your sins—can't you let 
us have a little money?” 


A French Quack. 

A carpenter has been hauled up before the police court 
in Paris for practising on the credulity of the public. 
He had invented an infallible remedy for curing diseases 
of the skin. If you were troubled with a cutaneous 
eruption, he applied a plaster which took away the skin. 
No skin, no disease of the skin—a very logical theory. 


Monaco, 

The Prince of Monaco, they say, is willing to sell out 
his little ten-mile-equare kingdom on the Mediterranean 
to the Emperor of Russia or anybody who will pay a 
pretty fair sum for it. The prince himself lives in Paris, 
and as he is rather “fast” is hard up for money, and 
very likely the Czar may get Monaco at a bargain. 


Frenoh Luxury. 

A dinner was lately given at the Trois Freres Proven- 
gaux, Paris, at which the dessert alone cost 3000 dollars, 
though there were only six guests. This is easily ex- 
plained when we know that at Chevat’s in the Palais 
Royal, they often get sixty francs for a single pair. 


Sarawak. 
The London Times, faithful to the idea which impels 
England to attack by turns all nations when its interest 
quires it. defends the pretensions of Sir James Brooke, 
rajab of Sarawak in Borneo, who wishes the British gov- 
ernnfent to annex his territory. 


Madame Rossi. 

This distinguished French singer has abandoned the 
stage for the frying-pan—not being deterred by the hiss- 
ing so odious to the ears of a performer. Jn other worda, 
she is keeping an inn somewhere on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. 

Switzerland. 

It is reported from Berne that the federal council has 
informed the Swiss chambers that the Clock-makers’ 
Union of Chaux de Fonds was preparing an expedition 
direct for Persia, China and Japan—the chambers of 
commerce were invited to take part in it. 


Oriental 5 
One hundred and twenty Arab pilgrims, returning 
from Mecca lately landed at Marseilles. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tat Muster: on, Loves anp Lisenty. By B. ¥F. Pags- 
a. Boston: Shephard, Clark & Brown. 12mo. 


The scene of this story is laid in this country. It con- 
tains some interesting adventures, and evinces a good 
deal of power. 


ARaBIAN Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
German by Hersert Paetuam Curtis. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co, 12mo. pp. 484. 1858. 


These stories, if not quite equal to the Arabian Nights, 
are in the same vein, and are delightful and entertaining. 
The true spirit of the Orient breathes through then, 
and the illustrations aid in the understanding of the 
text. 


Tue SociaBLe: on, One THOUSAND AND One Home Amuse- 
MENTS. By the author of the ‘‘ Magician’s Own Book.”’ 
New York: Dick & Fitagerald. 12mo. pp. 877. 
There is an endless fund of rational amusement for 

home circles in this work—acting proverbs, charades, 
tableaux vivants, parlor magic, puzzles, a perfect ency- 
clopedia in fact of all that the wit of man has devised 
for social entertainment. A better book fora holiday 
present we know not. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Lire AND Times oF Sin Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 12mo. pp. 281. 1869. 
Beautifully printed and liberally illustrated, this com- 
lete essay on ove of the most charming characters in 
ered comes to usin a fitting garniture The life of 
Sir Philip Bidney has been touched upon by Oe pens, 
among others that of the poet Longfellow, but no com- 
lete biogres;uy bas bitherto appeared. The work has 
nm well done by our author, and we trust it will be 
found in the hands of every thoughtful reader. 


A Yacut Voracz. Lerrsns From Hieuw Latirupss. etc. 
By Lory Durrenin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
pp. 887. 1859. 

In 1856 Lord Dufferin made an adventurous voyage to 
Teeland, Jan Mayen and Spitsbergen in the schooner 
yacht ** Foam,” and be has given the fruits of -his obser- 
vation in a book as readable as ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nens,” or a ‘Journey Due North.” One of the best 
things we ever read, is his lordship's after-dinner speech 
in Latin im response to the proposition of his health by 
the Bishop of Scotland. But the book is brimful of 

d things, and must be a universal favorite. In Eng- 
d it has already gone through many editions. 


on, Tas Conriict or Orrnions. By WILLIAM 
— Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1l2mo. pp. 6564. 
This work, which will command the attention of every 

thoughtful reader, is written in a style so charming as 

to make its metaphysics attractive, while its are 
ingevious and its thoughts original. 

CartstMas Hours. By the author of the “ Homestead 
Path.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This little work considers Christmas Day under its 


moral and religious aspect, and is well calculated to exert 
a happy influence. 
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BALLOU’S ‘PICTOREAL “DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION! 


Lvitorial Melange. 


Augustus XI., a king of Poland, could roll up 

a silver plate, like a sheet of paper, and twist the 
strongest horse-shoe asunder.——The actual out- 
lay upon the English navy for the year ending 

March 31, 1857, was nearly two millions of 
pounds less than the money voted by Parlia- 

ment; but the army and militia exceeded sever- 

al thousands the money voted, the difference be- 

ing covered by drawing upon the vote for the ex- 

traordinary expenses of the Russian war.—— In 

Baltimore, Thomas Connery shot his brother who 

tried to persuade him to go home when he was 

drunk.——A “ floating-derrick,” the seeond ever 

made in England to raise sunken ships; was 

lately launched at Blackwall. It consists of a 

strong hull plated with iron, built on the cell 

principle, of light draught, flat-bottomed, and 

propelled by steam power. A gigantic crane 

capable of hoisting one thousand tons is fixed in 

the hull———It is announced, for the benefit of 
those persons who did not get a sight of the 
comet, that it will again appear before the pub- 

lic, for a few nights only, in the autumn of 
2147.——There is now living, in Norfolk, Va., 

on Queen Street, a negro womrar who is in her 
one hundred and twentieth year. Her name is 

Sarah Mallory, and she retains all her faculties 

in a remarkable degree. Her youngest son is 

now living, and is: between seventy and eighty ; 

his youngest is thirty-four, who is himself the 
father of an interesting family.——The first 
steamboat launched on Western waters was 
built at Pittsburg in 1811, seven years before the 
first lake steamer. More than a thousand steam- 
beats are now employed on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Mr. Ellett, the engineer, is 
engaged in a grand scheme for improving the 
navigation of the Kanawha River, by forming a 
vast reservoir or mountain lake to feed that 
stream during low water. The cost of the 
land and damages it is supposed will exceed 
$1,500,000, while $200,000 will be required for 
the dam.—— On searching the house of an old 
gentleman who died in a town near New Bed- 
ford, a short: time since, a bag was found con- 
taining about $1000 in Mexican dollars and half 
dollars, and $1200 in bills of one of the New 
Bedford banks, being among its earliest issues, 
and dating back nearly thirty years—— Gen. 
Niel, of the French Engineers, has just published 
a“ Journal of the Operations of the Siege of 
Sebastopol.” He states that during the siege, 
which lasted 334 days, the French artillery threw 
into the town 510,000 round shot, 236,000 shells 
from howitzers, 350,000 shells from mortars, and 
8000 rockets; during the war the French infan- 
try fired 25,000,000 cartridges.——Quebec has 
become a dangerous place to live in. The Mer- 
cury says :— The City Council, which often sits 
under a guard of fifty police, was again besieged 
last night, and the flour stores have been threat- 
ened by riotous assemblies of the people. These 
are the circumstances under which the naviga- 
tion closes and the winter commences in this 
city.,———-A_ Turkish porter will trot at a rapid 
pace, carrying a weight of 600 pounds.—— The 
people of Brooklyn, N. Y., are agitating the 
subject of a. grand public park for that city. 
The locality proposed to be devoted to this pur- 
pose is Ridgewood Heights, where the water res- 
ervoir is situated.——The costume of the Span- 
ish ladies has not changed for 200 years. They 
actually wear the same style of dress that their 
grandmothers wore.——In.the Church of All 
Souls, Langham Place, London, was a very fine 
picture of great value, “Jesus Crowned with 
Thorns.” Some person secreted himself in the 
church, and during the night cut up into shreds 
and completely destroyed the picture.—— It is 
told as a faet, that there is not an unmarried 
man on Cape Cod.—— Seventy-five thousand 
three hundred and ten emigrants have arrived at 
Castle Garden daring the past year to Nov. 24, 
which is # decrease of one thousand six hundred 
and five a8 compared with the number of arrivals 
to same date the previous year.——At the Indian 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the venerable Bishop Early ordained 
twelve Indians, principally chiefs of their tribes, 
to the gospel ministry———~A. C. Johnson, a 
young man living at Mount Vernon, Illinois, is 
said to be a master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish and Russian languages. 
At the age of ten years he commenced the study 
of Latin, and he continued his studies as rapidly 
as his means would allow him to purchase 
books.——The Board of Education of Marietta 


School District, Marshall County, Iowa, have 
declared that no girls who wear hoops shall be 
admitted into the school of that district ——The 
application of American citizens for permission 
to run a submarine cable from Havana to Key 
West, has been granted by her Catholic majesty, 
solely upon condition that. both ends of the cable 
are to be under Spanish control; and if other- 
wise the application is to be considered as re- 
jected.—— Queen Victoria has presented to the 
Emperor Napoleon the funeral car on which the 
remains of the great Napoleon were conveyed to 
his tomb in St. Helena. This biere will prevent 
any war from brewing at present.——The total 
value of steamers afloat on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries is more than $60,000,000. They num- 
ber as many as fifteen hundred—more than twice 
the steamboat tonnage of England, and equal to 
that of all other parts of the world.—— Since the 
discovery of the Lake Superior copper mines, 
in 1845, thirteen vessels, mostly steamers, en- 
gaged in the trade, have been lost. The value 
of the vessels was $366,500, and of their cargoes 
$125,500. Ninety-five persons lost their lives. 


GREAT TOP-SPINNING. 

Mr. Harris, U. S. Consul General at Japan, 
gives an account of a juggler’s performance in 
the way of top-spinning, witnessed by him, which 
is truly wonderful. In the first place, the per- 
former took an ordinary peg-top and set it to 
spinning in the air. He then caught it on his 
hand and transferred it to the keen edge of a 
sword-blade, making it traverse from hilt to 
point and back again, by inclin’ the sword, 
the top spinning all the time. Another feat per- 
formed, was to set the top spinning in the air, 
and then to throw the end of the string towards 
it, and cause it to wind itself with the string, the 
other end being retained in the hand ; so that the 
top returned to the hand properly wound and 
ready to be spun again. A sub-variety of this 
performance. consisted in making the top spin 
up an upright pole, knock at the door of a little 
wooden house on the summit, and disappear 
within. In this case the hand end of the string 
was fastened near the door of the small house, 
and the top was made to climb the pole by the 
self-winding process. The Japanese jugglers 
perform many other curious feats, such as mak- 
ing paper butterflies fly in the air and alight 
where they please, by means of a common fan. 


Rerorm 1n Turxey.—A set of regulations 
has been issued by the sultan, in order to check 
the luxury of government officials and em- 
ployees. Pipes set with precious stones are for- 
bidden. In the public offices, pipes, coffee and 
tobacco are forbidden. Only officers of the high- 
est grade are allowed two horses to their car- 
riages, and the lower officials are limited to one- 
horse teams and caiques with two pairs of oars. 
The Turkish functionaries are requested to put 
this in their pipes and smoke it, and will find 
when they wish to make a show on the water, 
that all their caique is dough. We fancy that 
some of the swells will say, “Abdul Medjid is 
not the boss for us!” (Bosphorus). 


+ 


THe BEARDED Lover.—A gay young gen; 
tleman engaged to be married to a young lady in 
Lyons, was advised to shave off his magnificent 
beard and be married in a smooth chin. When 
the bride came to see him she fainted, on discoy- 
ering a striking resemblance to a criminal who 
had been guillotined. So the poor bridegroom, 
finding it‘impossible to overcome the repugnance 
of the lady, consented to a postponement of the 
match, and, with maledictions on barbers, razors 
and officious friends, is furiously cultivating an- 
other beard, on the growth of which all his hopes 
of happiness depend. 


+ 


Restavurants.—At the French eat- 
ing-houses they have recently introduced several 
new dishes borrowed from the Chinese, such as 
bird’s nests, shark's fins, grasshoppers, ants, liz- 
ards and water-snakes. These, in addition to 
the old standard dish of fricasseed frogs, and the 
more recent colt steaks, crown the delight of 
Gallic epicures. 


Femate Mopesty.—Fontenelle says that 
with women modesty has great advantages : it 
increases beauty and serves as a veil to homeli- 
ness—rather a pretty thought. 


Tie City or Pataces.—At the rate we are 
building up Boston, it will soon be as renowned 
for its architecture as for its crooked streets. 


Gatherings. 


Heenan hats and Piccolomini cigars are among 
the latest novelties in Cincinnati. 

Judge Praden has decided in favor of omni- 
buses running in Cincinnati on Sunday. 

Mayor Swan, of Baltimore, has vetoed the bill 
for procuring steam fire engines for that city. 


The Middlesex Lowell, Mass., 
are making heavy woolen Balmoral skirts for 
the girls to skate in this winter. 

Advices from Japan state that a prince of that 
country was about to visit the United States, 
attended by a suite of fourteen persons. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser estimates the loss 
to the Gloucester fishing fleet by accident the 
past year at $10,000. 

The assessed valuation of property in Phila- 
delphia for 1859 is $155,697,669, which is an 
increase over 1858 of about $3,000,000. 


Letter writers from Washington declare that 
women make the most successful lobby agents 
for managing members of Congress. 

There are seventy-two papers published in 
Louisiana, of which forty-four are in English, 
eighteen in English and French, eight in French, 
two in German, and one in Spanish. 

The Mississippian states that the experiment 
of excluding all paper money of a denomination 
less than five dollars has succeeded perfectly in 
the State of Mississippi. 

A company of New York capitalists have 
bought a water power and two hundred acres of 
land at Moline, Wisconsin, and intend to erect 
several large manufacturing establishments. 

The courts in Canada have decided that per- 
sons travelling on a railway with a free pass can 
claim no damages for an accident. Our courts 
have maintained the contrary doctrine. 

Robert Dale Owen died at the Bear’s Head 
Hotel, Newton, and what is strange, there is not 
a single inhabitant now alive in the place who 
was there when he left it, a child ten years of 
age. 

It i# reported that Commodore Stewart has 
» been granted leave of absence by the Navy De- 
partment, for his intended visit to Europe. He 
will remain, it is said, in the command of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

There are some nice girls “down east.” In 
South Penobscot some of them hauled a barrel 
of flour on a hand sled two miles to Rev. Mr. 
Dunbar, of Penobscot, and delivered it to him as 
a Thanksgiving present. 

That young lady called the “‘ Highland Maid,” 
whose feats of pedestrianism at New York have 
attracted attention, performed the extraordinary 
operation of “walking” out of Poughkeepsie 
without paying her bills one night recently. 


Col. Fremont’s steam quartz mill at Bear Val- 
ley, Mariposa County, Cal., is said to be paying 
handsomely. Seldom or never less than $1500 
has been taken out after a steady week’s run, and 
as high as $3000 has been obtained. 

Mr. Robert Stcepel has finished his music to 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and it will be produced 
during the present winter, Mrs. Stoepel (Matilda 
Heron) reciting portions of the poem between the 
musical parts. 

A foolish young man, recently from California, 
visited a gambling resort in Albany, and staking 
several hundred dollars and a gold watch at a 
faro bank, lost all. He was advised not to risk 
his property, but, like a fool, did not heed the 
advice. 

Julia Smith, a professional thief, was arrested 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a short time since, and un- 
der her hoops were found carefully stowed three 
towels, two table-cloths, one looking-glass, three 
tumblers, one pair of pants, and a quart bottle 
of Madeira. 

Porter’s Spirit of the Times states that more 
American racers are to be shipped to England. 
Robert Harlan, of Cincinnati, has just purchased 
a fine three-year-old and two-year-old, with the 
view of running them the next season on the 
English turf. 


Mrs. S. Edwards, wife of Alpheus §S. 
Edwards, of the first comptroller’s office, Wash- 
ington, was so badly frightened a few days since 
by the attempt of a ferocious dog to spring upon 
her, that her nervous system was completely 
prostrated, and she died shortly after. 


- John Brobst, an old man, living in Cumber- 
land bese ne Md., has just been discovered to 
be the rightful owner of a large tract of mineral 
land in the heart of the richest mineral region of 
Pennsylvania, worth $8 000,000. He has sold 
out all his right and title for $2,600,000. 


“ Doesticks,” or somebody like him, furnishes 
the New York Times with a sketch of the places 
of amusement in New York. He says the Ger- 
mans have the most rational idea of recreation. 
They incline to good moral drama and eschew 
unhealthy clap-trap. 


The Third Avenue Horse Railroad Company, 
in New York, estimate the number of people car- 
ried over their road during the year at about 
8,000,000. Nearly 4000 miles per day are run 
by their 69 cars and 12 stages. The receipts for 
passengers during the year was $402,597. 


An aged lady from Springfield, Ill., reached 
Detroit, a few days since, on her way to some 
friends in Vermont, but could go no further for 
the lack of money, when the Sons of Malta, 
being convinced of her worthiness, made up a 


purse of $50 for her, and sent her on her way 
rejoicing. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--- Man loves little and often, woman much 
and rarely.—Basta. 

.-.. Hatred is keener than friendship, less 
keen than love.— Vauvenarges. 

.... The more generally persons are pleasing, 
the less profoundly do they please.— Stendhal. : 

++... They only have lived long who bave 
lived virtuously.— Sheridan. 

.++. Poesy serveth and conferreth to mag- 
nanimity, morality and delectation.—Bacon. 

.... Learn to hold thy tongue. Five words 
cost Zacharias forty weeks of silence.—Fuller. 

.++. Heroism is the divine relation which, in 
all times, unites a great man to other men.— 
Carlyle. 

.... A woman often thinks she is tting 
the lover, when she is only regretting the love.— 
Madame d’ Arconville. 

--.. The best reputation is that which is es- 
tablished within the immediate sphere of one’s 
duties.— Bovee. 

..+. If we did not take great pains, and were 
not at a great expense to corrupt our natures, 
our natures would not corrupt us.— Clarendon. 

-+.. Women like better to inspire love than 
esteem ; perhaps they have a secret aversion to 
those who only esteem them.— Beauchene. 

.... A loud voice commands attention ; a low 
voice entreats it; and both receive it according 
to the natures they address.— Bovee 

.++. Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle, who 
has done much less mischief than utterers of 
forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of 
reputation — Sheridan. 

+. Howevegdull a woman may be, she will 
understand all ‘there is in love; however intelli- 


gent a man may be, he will never know but half 
of it.— Madame Fee. 


.+.. Most commonly the enthusiasm for study 
which distinguishes our morning of life, degener- - 
ates ere its noontime into an enthusiasm to live 
genteelly.— Bovee. 


.... Compassion joined to friendship produces 
so ardent a sentiment in certain women that it 
makes them commit the same faults as the most 
decided passion.— d’ Arconville. 

.++. Woman is rather made to be loved than 
to love, like the flowers which feel nothing of 
their perfume, but yield it to be felt by others. 
Women are the true flowers of love.—A/phonse 
Esquiros. 

.... Women that are the least bashful are not 
unfrequently the most modest ; and we are never 
more deceived, than when we would infer a laxi- 
ty of principle, from that freedom of demeanor 
which - arises from a total ignorance of 
vice.— 


Joker's Budget. 
The man who had a cloud upon his brow has 
since been mist. 


We often hear of a widow mending her condi- 
tion by re-pairing. 

The lady who knit her brows, has commenced 
a pair of socks. 

A couple wishing to get married, used a “ bee 
line ”’ to tie the knot. 

Why are chicken’s necks like door-bells? Be- 
cause they are often rung for company. 

’ Why are a young lady’s affections always 
doubted? Because they are misgivings. 

Although one swallow will not make a sum- 
mer, still a pin maliciously inverted in a chair 
will make one spring. 

There is a man in this city whose memory is 
so short that it only reaches to his knees. Per 
consequence, he has not paid for his last pair of 

ts. 

“Bill,” said one apprentice to another, “my 
boss is a better man to work for than your old 
man. My boss aint always round his shop, in- 
terfering with his own business.” 

* A-woman abandons her opinion the moment 
her husband adopts it. Even in charch the wo- 
men sing an octave higher than the men, in order 
not to agree with them in anything. 

Jorum was told of a supper at which goblets 
of ice, formed by evaporation, were used, from 
which to drink champagne. Jorum heard the 
story through, and then exclaimed—“ Well, ice 
ware 

Mother—“ Here, Tommy, is some nice castor- 
oil, with orange juice in it.” Doctor—“Now 
don’t give it all to Tommy; leave some for me.” 
Tommy (who has tasted it before)—‘ Doctor’s a 
nice man, ma; give it all to the doctor!” 

A witty man who lived in constant fear of 
bailiffs, having absconded, one of his acquain- 
tances asked what was the reason of his absence, 
to which he replied, “Why, sir, I apprehend he 
was apprehensive of being apprehended, and so 
left to avoid apprehension !” 

One of our exchanges, in noticing the presen- 
tation of a silver cup to a contemporary, says : 
‘He needs no cup. He can drink from any ves- 
sel that contains liquor—whether the neck of a 
bottle, the mouth of a demijohn, the spile of a 
keg, or the bung of a barrel.” 

A man in Vermont, who has run for office for 
the last ten years, and been defeated every time, 
declines being a candidate any longer, and gives 
as a reason, “that the people have got so in the 
habit of voting against him that it is all nonsense 


to try and break them of it.” 
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